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STANEK WINS Out of four mid-west 
THIRD TITLE corn husking contests, 
Fred Stanek, of Webster county, lowa, 
bas won three. The story on page 3 tells 
about his latest triumph at the mid-west 
meet, held last week in southern Min- 
nesota. 


WELCOMING THE Stanek's father and 

CHAMPION two brothers went 
with him to Minnesota to see him win. 
The other members of the family insisted 
on having their share in the victory by 
putting on a demonstration for him when 
he got back to Webster county. ae © 
Wallace and W. E. Drips, of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, were invited to attend. The ac- 
count appears on page 12. 


CROSSBREDS Not only in corn breed- 
MAKE GAINS ing does cross-breeding 
show up well. Swine Feeders’ Day at 
Ames last week proved to lowa farmers 
that crossbred hogs can also show su- 
periority over the pure strains. An ac- 
count of the experiments discussed at 
\mes last Friday is given in the story on 
page 8. 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ Iowa was host 

UNION MEETS for the first 
time to the National Farmers’ Union con- 
vention last week. The high point of the 
convention was the endorsement of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. An account of the 
meeting appears on page 6. 


FOOLING CHICKEN If your chickens 

THIEVES are stolen and 
someone is arrested who has chickens of 
the same breed in his possession, can vou 
prove that those chickens are yours? This 
has been one of the difficulties in get- 
ting convictions in chicken stealing cases. 
The marker for poultry described on page 
7 will make it possible for the farmer to 
identify definitely any chickens of his, 
and will make chicken stealing a very 
risky occupation. 


FOR BETTER On page 10 are a number 
FARM HOMES of suggestions about the 
construction of new buildings on the 
farm and the repairing and improvement 
of old ones. 


BUSINESS MEN The high spots in the 

REPORT report of the Business 
Men’s Commission on Agriculture are 
given in the article on page 15. 


THE CORN BELT The Corn Belt Fed- 

COMMITTEE eration of Farm Or- 
ganizations met in Des Moines last week 
to consider the winter legislative cam- 
paign. The resolutions are printed in full 
on page 14. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The monthly Boys’ 

SECTION and Girls’ Section 
appears on page 25-28 this week. An 
especially interesting article is ‘Winter 
Bird Neighbors,”’ on page 26. 





Strength .... 
plus esiliency- 


HE framework of all Fisher Bodies—like the framework of 

all quality bodies without exception—is made of wood, 
powerfully braced with malleable iron and steel braces.—To supply Fisher F 
with sufficient lumber for body manufacture, approximately 160 acres of timber  & yeihe 
land, equal to a quarter-section—most of it hardwood—are cleared every work- §#! ¥! 


times, 


ing day.—The framework consists of a strong foundation and a super-structure. Bi jas 
Wood is necessary, because it is the only material which combines the necessary oa 


ka ¢01 


resiliency with the necessary strength. Resiliency is necessary, because anauto- fi vita 


mobile body is subjected to road shocks, strains and stresses. Wood, and wood 
only, will stand up satisfactorily. Wood, and only wood, will deaden the noise 


and absorb the shocks. 
There are no stronger 








bodies built than those 
which Fisher builds— 
and none which stand 
up better or longer. 


Composite Construction— 
All Fisher Bodies are of com- 
posite wood and steel construc- 
tion, which affords flexibility, 
durability and greater strength. 
The wood reinforces the steel 
and the steel reinforces the 
wood. 


Lumber—The lumber for Fisher Bodies is 
carefully selected and seasoned, and subjected 
to many close inspections, both before and 
after being cut for building into a body. 





of hardwoods are used. 


Body by FISHER 


A Fisher Body framework from 
the interior. Note the sturdy 
construction, in which the finest 
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Baltimore, Md. $10,000. Readily saleable; excellent collateral. 
= nen CG Over a Billion dollars’ worth of these Bonds are 





ee — in the hands of investors, including more than 
New Orleans, La. one hundred million dollars inthe United States 
+ as end Nebr. _ Government Insurance fun soned by 
Springfield, Mass, ten years’ test. Interest always 

Se. th io. paid the day it is due. 





Guard Your Savings! 


VY THEN you have surplus funds to invest, play safe! Invest 
in Federal Land Bank Bonds—safer than any caale first farm 
mortgage. Back of these Bonds are mortgages on more than 
400,000 farms valued at overtwice the amount loaned upon them. 
The prompt payment of principal and interest is guaranteed 
jointly by the twelve Federal Land Banks : 
with combined capital and reserves of 
more than $70,000,000, 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 

Federal Land Completely Tax-Exempt 
Banks are — Youccan secure these Bonds at any Federal Land 
located at Bank, or from the Fiscal Agent, in denomina- 
tions of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 





















Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular 

No. 16, “Financing the Farmer,” to 
Chas. E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS —=% 
31 Nassau Street = 
NEW YORK CITY 
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We Guarantee To 


Save You Money 


You can save big money on your 
oil and gas if you have this new 


KWART KWI 


HOME OIL PUMP 


You can buy at wholesale drum 
prices, and have both oil and gas 
right at home, as you need it. No 
barrels to lift, no grease or dirt. The 
pump fits any size drum, saving 
work, bother and money. Pays 
for itself on the saving you make 
on one drum alone. 

€3 prepaid to you; absolute mon- 
ey-back guarantee. Finest grey 
iron, brass and steel; lasts f»rever. 
Every farm needs one or more. 
Order today from this ad or write 
for FREE literature. 


Kwart Quick Dept. 
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STANEK WINS TITLE FOR THIRD TIME 


Iowan Outdistances Field in Mid-West Corn Husking Meet in Minnesota 


OUR times the corn husk- 
F ing champions of the corn 


By H. A. Wallace 


Stanek’s victory was unusu- 
ally decisive. He put 31 pounds 














belt states have met to- more corn in the wagon than 
gether to determine the nation- HOW THEY FINISHED AT THE MID-WEST anyone else and left fewer 
al winner. Three of the four husks. He was charged with 
times, Fred Stanek, of Iowa, Deductions leaving a lot of corn behind in 
has won, In 1924, he won in Total for Gleanings, Deductions Net the field, due to an unfortunate 
Jowa corn; in 1926 in Nebras- Weight 3 lbs. foreach for Husks, Corn mistake. - Fred really left only 
ka corn, and in 1927 in Minne- Name State Corn 1 Ib. left Ibs. Ibs. 6.5 pounds of corn instead of 
ota corn. : 1, Fred Stanek... TOWA ..escssseneely180 76.50 26 (14 | oS Poe ee Oe ee 
This year the record was the | 3. Bert Hanson........Minnesota ......1,060 10.50 21.20 «162g. |. “ews. The. exten wee ghetney 
lowest ever made in a state or 3. Hilmer Swanson.. Nebraska ea 1.140 ; 76.50 79.23 984 against Fred because his driver 
national contest. The cold, 4. Herold Holmes ” Tilineis “et 1149 19.50 153.39 976 turned about twenty feet teo 
damp northwest wind had de- S Ges. Dickeusen... lows... 2.08" 13.50 116.31 957 soon. Some of the boosters for 
posited a layer of ice on the 6. Joseph Korte _ ebcwiin ag. 1044 46.50 129.45 867 other states claimed Fred had 
north side-of every ear. More- 7. Deville Chess... Sade 1044 46.50 242.20 755 his driver turn too soon because 
over, the corn was small-eared, 3. i diinteie Miiestte ae 1032 19.50 264.19 738 the corn was small at this end. 
averaging about 240 ears to 100 9. Charles ae "taditeee naa 1056 76.50 285.10 694 The next day I learned that 
pounds. But in spite of the 10, Muston Franks... Illinois sore 1,084 27.00 372.89 - 684 Fred himself was not respons- 
smal! ears, a record of 1,300 or 11. Fred Shinneman..Missouri 810 18.75 151.47 640 ible for the premature turn- 
1,400 pounds might have been ing. Perhaps some of Fred’s 
friends were; I do not know. 


made had it not been such a 
bad day. 

At the erack of the gun, Bert Hanson, a 
splmdid young Swede farmer boy from Nic- 
gllet county, Minnesota, sprang into the lead 
and held it to the turn at the end of the quarter- 
mile rows, and the Min- 
nesota enthusiasts gave 
a great shout. Chase, of 
Kansas, and Dickenson, 
of Iowa, however, were 
only a few seconds be- 
hind. For a brief time, 
Chase was in the lead, 
and the crowd then had 
a lot of fun out of the 
sign on his wagon, which 
read, ‘‘Chase Kansas.’’ 
At that time the other 
ten huskers were chas- 
ing Kansas, but the wise 
ones who had looked at 
his load knew that he 
was husking so dirty that 
the husk deductions 
would eat him up. 

At-this stage of the 
game, with about twenty 

Georze Dickenson Minutes yet to go, Stan- 

lowa ek put on his customary 
whirlwind finish, and 
rapidly forged ahead of every one except Budd, 
of Indiana. Budd, however, was shucking very 
dirty, snapping many of the ears, and doing ev- 
erything to get his wagon into the iead ai the 
finish, even tho he wasn’t able 
to win. 

Shinneman, of Missouri, who 
husked bare-handed, cut his 
hands, and, aeceording to one 
Spectator, was painting each 
stalk. As a matter of fact, the 
cold and iee numbed his left 
hand after about half an hour, 
and he trailed hopelessly, a vic- 
tim of conditions with which 
he was not familiar. 

Franks, the seeond prize 
winner from Illinois, had hard 
luck in the land which he drew. 
A strip of quack grass going 
thru his eorn gave him about 
100 feet of very small ears. 
Moreover, he seemed to find it 
very difficult to handle the icy ——_ 
husks, and as a result suffered port to right: 
more deductions for excess 
husks than any other man. 

















Harold Holmes, of Henry county, Illinois, in 
some respects was the smoothest of the huskers. 
Next to Stanek, he put the most corn in the 
wagon and left mighty little behind him. Under 
Illinois conditions he is not a dirty husker, but 
the small-eared Minnesota corn was new to him 
and he suffered rather severely. In big-eared 
corn, Holmes is undoubtedly one of the best. 

Swanson, Nebraska champion, had only been 
married a few weeks, and brought his wife. She 
braved the cold wind thruout the entire period, 
to cheer her husband on. He left only 9 ounces 
of husks on a hundred ears, and after Stanek 
and Hanson was the cleanest of the huskers. 
Also he put more corn into the wagon than any- 
one else except Stanek and Holmes. 

Korte, the second Nebraska man, drew the 
land with the smallest ears. It was a close race 
between him and Dickenson, of Iowa, for fifth, 
and Dickenson won because he left less corn be- 
hind and also husked just a little cleaner. 

Dickenson, runner-up in Iowa, is a wonder- 
fully fine husker in large-eared corn, but with 
small ears has trouble with excess husks. The 
Rickelman method which he uses considerably 
in large-eared corn, seems to be worthless in 
Minnesota, so he depended altogether on the 
standard hook husking method. 

All the men in the contest were young fellows 
except Shinneman, Dickenson and Budd. Shin- 
neman is 45 vears old, and is the father of nine 
children. Dickenson, who is 38, made the best 


» 7 L _ q 1 TA ‘ 
record of any of the oiaer men. 





‘even more commanding. 





Holmes, Illinois; Budd, Indiana; Hanson, Minnesota; Shinneman, Mis- 
souri; Dickenson, lowa; Stanek, lowa; Franks, Illinois; Swanson, Nebraska; 
Altermatt, Minnesota; Korte, Nebraska; Chase, Kansas. 


If Fred had not been the vie- 
tim of this misunderstanding, his net record 
would have been at least 1,133 pounds instead 
of 1,083 pounds, and his lead over the others 
Apparently, it is 
going to be necessary to 
give uniform instrue- 
tions to drivers on this 
matter, to avoid future 
misunderstandings. 

Farmers and town 
people of Blue Earth 
and Winnebago co-oper- 
ated to put on the best- 
managed husking contest 
] have ever seen. Walter 
Springer, who furnished 
the farm, did an excep- 
tiona!ly fine job in level- 
ing the stalks between 
lands and at the ends of 
the rows. With the ex- 
ception of one or two 
lands with some quack 
grass, the field was very 
uniform. Besides the 
gleaners, there was a spe- 
cial referee with each 
wagon, to accompany the 
wagon from the field, in 
order to see that nothing uafair oceurred in 
any way. 

After the contest was over, the efforts of the 
Biue Earth and Winnebago communities con- 
tinued. Huskers and newspaper 
men were entertained at a big 
feed, with speeches by the gov- 
ernor and other big men of the 
state. At the conclusion, Berry 
Akers, on behalf of the Stan- 
dard Farm Papers, presented 
Stanek with a check for $100; 

















Bert Hanson 
Minnesota 


Hanson, of Minnesota, $50; 
Swanson, of Nebraska, $25; 


Holmes, of Illinois, $15, and 
Dickenson, of Iowa, $10, 

A crowd of 5,000 saw the 
contest. lowa folks left feeling 
that Minnesota had done a fine 
job in staging a fair and square 
contest in a way to give maxi- 
mum satisfaction to all. It will 
require a mighty effort for any 
Iowa community to equal it 
when Iowa again entertains the 
national corn husking contest, 
in 1931. 
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EUROPEAN CORN BORER 
pRoM the standpoint of 


farmers, the saving thing about the Euro- 





Iowa and Nebraska 


pean corn borer is that it will damage Ohio, 
Indiana and Illingis at least five years before 
it will lowa. The crop of the territory close to 
Chicago will be damaged enough to help the 
price at a time when Towa is suffering no com- 
mercial damage whatever.’ At the same time, 
the farmers of the eastern corn belt will gradu- 
ally be working out practical ways of living 
with the pest, and the results of that costly ex 
perience will be available to us free of charge. 

To date, the most practical method of fight. 
ing is plowing eorn stalk ground six or seven 
mehes deep with an 18 or 20-inch plow, throw- 
ine a broad, flat furrow. One of the leading 
plow companies has specialized on a plow of 
this type, which has been used by practical 
farmers to bury eorn stalks in an exeeptionally 
clean manner. It seems that if the borers win- 
tering over in the corn stalks until June can 
he covered with several inches of soil, they die. 
When corn follows corn, the extra expense ot 
doing this kind of plowing is not such a very 
serious item. The difficulty is when oats fol- 
low corn. Every one in the western part of the 
corn belt disks for oats because disking is cheap- 
er, because with disking the oats can be plant- 
ed earlier, and because the oats yield just as 
well or perhaps better than with plowing. If 
the farmers of Iowa have to do a careful job of 
plowing for oats, it means that they will lose 
every year the equivalent of $20,000,000, or 
fully $100 per farmer. 

As to whether eutting the stalks and selling 
them to a eorn stalk products factory will do 
away with the necessity of plowing for oats 
remains to be seen. The danger is that enough 
trash will be left on the ground after the corn 
stalks have been gathered up so that plowing 
will still be necessary, 

When the borer first hits Towa, every one 
will be pleasantly disappointed because it will 
not do any damage to speak of for a number of 
years. Light infestations are no worse than 
smut, because the borers do not begin to dam- 
ave corn until after tasseling, and at this time 
the plant is sturdy enough to withstand con- 
siderable shock. Many Ohio farmers in the in- 
fested territory have reached the conclusion 


that the pest does not amount to much, and as 
a result are hostile to the government clean-up 
measures. Perhaps some of the more ignorant 
Iowa farmers will have this same attitude when 
the borer first reaches the state. That will be a 
serious mistake, as the farmers in southern On- 
tario found out to their lasting sorrow. 

At the present time the corn borer is having 
a depressing effect on Ohio land values in some 
communities. We do not expect this to be the 
ease in Jowa because by the time the pest is 
widespread, adjustments of many sorts will 
have been made. We advise our readers to keep 
a watchful eve on the approach of the borer, 
but not to be frightened by him. In the long 
run, he may do us more good than harm. 





THE BUSINESS MEN’S COMMISSION 
REPORT 


FARM folks will find some eneouraging signs 

in the report on agricultural conditions 
submitted recently by the business men’s com- 
mission. On the whole it should be helpful in 
bringing about a solution of the problems that 
have confronted agriculture for six long years. 
The commission has clearly recognized that 
there are inequalities which must be remedied, 
if both agriculture and business are to prosper. 
While differing with farm opinion as to the 
soundness of the MeNary-Haugen principle of 
legislation to stabilize prices, vet the commis- 
sion has upheld very strongly the farm view on 
taxation, the tariff, revision of freight rates 
and the need of waterway systems. 

The introduction to the report is especially 
significant in its recognition of the problems 
that exist. While the recommendations of the 
commission do not go as far as the leaders in 
agriculture believe would he justified. espe- 
cially in view of the analysis of the problem by 
the commission itself, yet it did succeed in get- 
ting a pretty good grip on the general farm sit- 
uation and on the agricultural problem as re- 
lated to national policy. Especially encourag- 
ing to farm leaders and to farm and daily pa- 
pers that have espoused the cause of agricul- 
ture is the endorsement by the commission of 
the statements these have made with regard to 
the agricultural situation, statements for whieh 
they have been criticised by groups and indi- 
viduals, but which now a group of conservative 
business men uphold in their report on the sit- 
uation. 

On the MeNary-Haugen issue, we have the 
feeling that the support of the business men, 
like those who drew up the report, is not nearly 
so far away as we once thought it. By the time 
they have read over their own statement of 
farm conditions a few times, and have listened 
to some of the arguments of business men of the 
west and south who are themselves committed 
to the farm plan, a change in their attitude is 
not unlikely. The longer business men study 
the farm situation, the more reeruits there are 
going to be for effective farm legislation. 





“STOCKADE”’ 
A HEAVY log stockade barred in confeder- 


ate prisoners on the island off Sandusky, 
Ohio. Minna Herbst, looking across at those 
high walls, may have felt some kinship with 
the men within. There was a barrier around 
her, too. The daughter of a German storekeep- 
er. living in a little house in a section where 
nobody of any importance lived, she wanted to 
be a real part in the life of Sandusky, to be ac- 
cepted as an equal by the other people of the 
place. 

““Stockade,’’ the new serial which begins De- 
cember 2, is a story of Minna’s efforts to find 
a satisfactory life for herself, as well as a story 
of the Copperhead plot of *64 and her part in 
it. Possibly it was this feeling that she was 
something of an outeast from Sandusky that 
made her sympathize with the fate of the Con- 
federate prisoners and made her willing for a 


z ——— 


time to go along with the plans of her father 
and his efforts to serve the Knights of the 
Golden Cirele in their plots to arouse the west 
against the government at Washington. 

‘*Stoekade’’ will interest those who like sto 
ries of the Civil war, who want to know more 
of the Copperhead plot that nearly wrecked 
Federal plans at the close of that. war. It wil] 
please those who are interested in a pieture of 
a past day; the scenes at Detroit during the 
war are of especial interest to those who know 
Detroit today as one of the great industrial 
centers of the country; but possibly its main 
appeal will be to those who feel sympathy for 
youthful character at its time of trial, as they 
watch Minna tugged back and forth between 
two loyalties, to her father and to her country, 
and watch her efforts to grow to be something 
more than Old Man Herbst’s daughter down ip 
Germantown. 





MAKING USE OF CRITICISM 


HERE was published recently a book on 

India by an American journalist, which has 
drawn a good deal of fire from Indians and 
their friends in England and the United States, 
Tis inaccuracies have been pointed ent in detail 
and its exaggerations pilloried, The most in- 
teresting response, however, has ecme from 
Ghandi, the Indian reformer. After pointing 
out errors in faet in the book, he says: 

‘* While [ consider the book to be unfit to be 
placed before Americans and Englishmen (for 
it can do no good to them), it is a book that 
every Indian can read with some degree of 
profit. It is a good thing to see our- 
selves as others see us. We need not even ex- 
emine the motive with which the book is writ- 
ten. Let us not resent being made aware 
of the dark side of the picture wherever it ex- 
ists. Overdrawn her pietures undoubt- 
edly are. But let them serve as a spur to mueh 
greater effort than we have hitherto put forth 
in order to rid our society of all cause of re- 
proach. While we may be thankful for any- 
thing good that foreign visitors may be able 
honestly to say of us, if we curb our anger, we 
shall learn, as I have certainly learned, more 
from our erities than from our patrons.’’ 

Ghandi is a sincere patriot, an enthusiastic 
advoeate of self-government for India, but he 
seems able to combine this enthusiasm with a 
eood deal of sense. His remarks as quoted above 
could be taken to heart by a good many who 
are not inclined to look to India for good ad- 
vice. 





INBREEDING AND CROSS-BREEDING 
CORN AT THE ILLINOIS STATION 


\ JORD comes from the Illinois station that 
they have a large number of different 
strains of inbred corn which last year yielded 
from 13 to 42 bushels per acre, on land where 
Reid corn yielded 59 bushels per acre. The best 
vielding cross of two inbreds yielded 30 bushels 
an acre more than Reid corn on the same soil. 
The two inbreds out of which this fine hybrid 
was made yielded 24 and 18 bushels, respective- 
ly. The poorest hybrid, which yielded 5 bushels 
less than Reid corn, was made by crossing in- 
breds which yielded 42 and 17 bushels, re- 
spectively. 7 
It is becoming more and more evident that 
the yielding power of an inbred is no sure mea- 
sure of its yielding power in crosses. But if 
crosses of two inbred strains of corn are to be 
produced cheaply, it is essential that they yield 
fairly well as inbreds and exceptionally well 
when erossed. As yet, no one has discovered 
two inbreds which fully meet these require- 
ments, and so it has | een necessary from a com- 
mereial point of view to put from four to eight 
inbreds into the crosses, thus holding down cot 
of produetion somewhat, but destroying that 
heautiful uniformity which is found when cn!’ 
two inbreds are used in a cross. 
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IS TWO CENTS TOO MUCH? 


[s TWO cents a member too much to pay 
toward the support of the Corn Belt Federa- 

tion? In the Kansas Union Farmer, C. E. Huff, 

president of the Kansas Farmers’ Union, says : 

‘‘This year there is not only the farm relief 
fight to renew, but also an investigation of the 
federal farm loan machinery. Someone 
must also find a way to solve the Muscle Shoals 
muddle. The Corn Belt Federation has a big 
job ahead and big men at the head, and some 
money is absolutely necessary. It was agreed 
at Des Moines that this money should be se- 
cured by each of the member organizations pay- 
ing in to the federation treasury two cents each 
for its own members each year. Please don’t 
laugh. It was seriously debated whether it 
should be one cent a year or two cents a year. 
The extremists won, and we are supposed to 
pay two cents a year to support the most pre- 
tentious program agriculture ever dared set 
up. Two cents, and hardly an organization 
group had it to spare.”’ 

The Kansas Farmers’ Union is suggesting 
that individuals and locals send in their con- 
tributions to a special fund ealled the farm 
fight fund. The income of the Kansas Farm- 
ers’ Union, like that of most farm organizations, 
is low and it is not possible to take even this 
much out of the regular receipts. 

The Kansas Farmers’ Union is not alone in 
this situation, Practically every one of the 
thirty-seven organizations represented in the 
Corn Belt Federation is in the same shape. 
Probably if the Corn Belt Federation is to get 
the money it needs to carry on the fight for 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, for lower freight rates 
and for other matters of importance to farmers, 
it will be necessary for every group to do some- 
thing of the same sort. 

The first meetings of every farm organiza- 
tion this fall might well be devoted in part to 
getting these funds together. All Iowa general 
farm organizations belong to the Corn Belt 
Federation ; so this suggestion applies to almost 
every meeting that will be held this fall. Some 
folks may forget to contribute the two cents 
apiece that is necessary to meet the minimum 
expenses of the federation. See that your com- 
munity isn’t in that class. We don’t see any 
reason why the contribution should be limited 
to two cents apiece. Some farmers might even 
give a nickel and not go broke. Certainly it 
will be a load off the minds of the farm 
officials, if the membership will take such ac- 
tion. All of them want to come thru with the 
proper help for the federation but a great many 
of them have no idea where the money is to 
eome from. 

Send a check in to the headquarters of your 
own state organization and let the officials 
know that this is to apply on the organization’s 
dues in the Corn Belt Federation, 





HUSKING LARGE AND SMALL EARS 


EPORTS from twenty different county 
husking eontests tell the story of an un- 
usual variation in the size of the ears of corn. 
In southwestern Towa, it seems that there are 
a number of fields where 130 ears will weigh 
100 pounds, whereas in northern Iowa there 
are thousands of fields where it takes 220 ears 
to make 100 pounds. The average for the state 
this year seems to be around 180. On a bushel 
basis, this would indicate 136 ears to the bush- 
el. The ears seem to average smaller in size 
this year than they did last. ; 
The corn husking reeords prove conclusively 
that a man ought to be paid more for husking 
small-eared corn than large-eared corn. <A fast 


‘ husker in small-eared corn will throw two or 


three more ears a minute than he will in the 
large-eared corn, but his increase in speed is 
not anywhere near enough to make up for the 
smaller size of ears. 

If eight cents a bushel is fair for eorn which 


runs 170 ears to 100 pounds, it would seem 
that nine eents a bushel would be about fair 
in the case of corn which runs 210 ears to 100 
pounds, and seven cents a bushel would be 
about right in the case of corn which runs 135 
ears to 100 pounds. Of course, there are a lot 
of other things which have to do with the diffi- 
culty of husking besides the size of the ear. 
Nevertheless, our records show that size of ear 
plays such a large part that it always must be 
taken into aceount. Usually, the size of the ear 
means more than the extent to which the corn 
is blown down, 





BUYING STANDARDS 


HE movement toward fixing definite stan- 

dards of quality for manufactured goods 
is going along by bounds in the world of busi- 
ness. In a Chicago mail order house, for in- 
stance, sample shoes from a lot are picked out 
and put thru a wear test to show whether they 
will stand up under the normal amount of 
scuffing. Chairs are subjected to strains to see 
whether they will hold up when a two hundred- 
pounder sits down on them. Department of 
Agriculture engineers rig up samples of road 
construction and artificially put them under as 
much wear as they would get in several years 
of ordinary, use. The United States Bureau of 
Standards makes tests on everything that gov- 
ernment departments buy. 

The consumer is getting edueated to look for 
tests of this sort, for definite quality standards 
in the goods he purchases, He is going to look 
for them just as much in food products as in 
other things. The creamery people have the 
jump on other producers in this line. In many 
cities they have the:consumer trained to ask for 
butter that will seore 92 or better. A movement 
is under way to edueate the consumer to the 
use of standards in the buying of beef. Eventu- 
ally the same thing is going to happen in al- 
most every line. 

This situation puts a new demand on the pro- 
dueing and marketing machinery of the farm. 
The product must be up to standard. It must 
be handled in such a way that the quality is 
maintained till it gets to the consumer, and the 
consumer must, by means of advertising and 
publicity, be taught to appreciate the value of 
quality farm goods. There is a lot of work here 
for everybody, but there is also a chance for 
better returns for the farmer and more satis- 
faction for the consumer. 








Odds and Ends 




















Me: A. WILSON, of Shelby county, Iowa, 

who at one time did some post-graduate 
work on the nature of ‘round-worms in hogs, 
told me an interesting story about the eggs. It 
seems that they are covered with a tough, hard 
shell, and that they will resist almost any chem- 
ical, not being touched in the slightest by coal 
tar dip, earbolie acid, ete. Apparently, the 
only practical way of killing them is with boil- 
ing water. Lye-water will not kill them unless 
it is very hot. It is worth while putting the 
lye in the water, however, because of its cleans- 
ing and caustic properties. If Mr. Wilson is 
right, it is more difficult to subdue the round- 
worm than most people realize, who are using 
the McLean county system. 


OME of our farmers are becoming peasant 
minded. They say, ‘‘What is the use of 
fighting for better prices for farm products? 
If we get them labor will mark up its wages 
and we will lose the gain.’’ True it is that be- 
fore the war the farmers of the United States 
got 20 per cent of the national ineome, whereas, 
today they only get 10 per cent. If the share of 
agriculture in the national meome declined to 
1 per cent this type of argument would still be 


equally good or equally bad. It is the attitude 
of the peasant who aceepts injustice quietly. 

This peasant minded attitude also creeps into 
fights for freight rate justice and taxation jus- 
tice. A Farmers’ Union friend, for instance, 
told me that it was no use to fight for a state 
income tax because in the end the farmers 
would have to pay it any way. He didn’t know 
that income taxes are paid out of profits and 
that they are not a part of production costs. 
And so it goes—there is a continual tendency 
on the part of the older generation of farmers 
to feel that no matter what is done they have 
to pay the bills in the long run. While there 
is an element of truth in this, there is also 
great danger. If we become peasant minded it 
is only a question of time until we shall have a 
peasant standard of living. 

Personally I have not felt, as many people 
have, that we were in danger of peasantry in 
the middle-west. It is not inevitable if we are 
willing to stand up for our rights and work to- 
gether in an intelligent way. But if this peas- 
ant minded attitude spreads we shall be peas- 
ants indeed in another generation or two. Edu- 
cation and clear thinking are our best safe- 
guards against peasantry. We are not prede:- 
tined to be victims; we ean strike out and get 
as much justice as we deserve. 





HERE is a farmer by the name of Snow in 

southeastern Missouri who has worked out 
a speedy way of handling alfalfa. He uses both 
right hand and left hand side delivery rakes to 
throw his swaths together and he bunches his 
hay in such a way that he ean bale his hay 
with the greatest possible speed direct from the 
field. He claims to have put baled hay on ears 
at a total eost of not more than $1.50 a ton for 
labor. 


X7 HILE visiting the college at Ames, I found 
among the professors an unusually friend- 
ly feeling toward President Hughes. The new 
president is reported to be eager to learn the 
problems of every professor and research work- 
er. He is rapidly becoming acquainted with 
the problems of Iowa agriculture. If he makes 
as good an impression on Iowa farmers as he 
has on the Ames faculty, his success will be 
assured. 
}T IS beginning to look as tho all of this talk 
about manufacturing corn stalks might 
amount to something. Just the same, it is go- 
ing to take some mighty careful handling if it 
is to bring about any particular increase in 
Iowa farm welfare. It was lone ago demon- 
strated that valuable products could be made 
out of corn stalks, but no one has yet proved 
just how that is going to help most Iowa farm- 
ers. One obstacle has been the want of an easy 
way of harvesting the corn stalks, but the agri- 
cultural engineering people now think that they 
will have a practical solution for this. If the 
college at Ames will now investigate the fer- 
tility value of the corn stalks and their prob- 
able economic value, not only to the farmer but 
also to the manufacturer, there is a chance that 
a corn stalk manufacturing business might be 
started in Iowa on a basis that would be of real 
benefit to lowa farmers. At any rate, acecord- 
ing to reports, the matter is now going to be 
pushed with the utmost vigor by the people at 
Ames, and the greatest care is going to be taken 
that if a corn stalk industry is started in Iowa, 
it will be on a sound basis. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





Making money is an important thing, a very nec- 
essary thing. Money is a great source of power and 
comfort, satisfaction and usefulness; but after all 
the making of it is not the main thing in life. How 
it is made, whether honestly or dishonestly, whether 
fairly or by wronging others, is an even more im- 
portant thing than the making of it; for no man 
can afford to have a stain on a dollar that he pos- 
sesses.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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UNION BACKS McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


National Convention of Farmers’ Union Swings Into Line on Farm Measure 


HE National Farmers’ Union, which has 

in the past endorsed the principles of the 

export plan, last week in its annual con- 
vention at Des Moines came down to cases and 
announced its support of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill by name. The convention by a unanimous 
vote declared : 

‘‘The National Farmers’ Union, in its twen- 
ty-third annual session, hereby confirms its con- 
fidence in the principles of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and we pledge our full and hearty support 
to the fight on behalf of its passage, We shall 
not tolerate any vital changes in the provisions 
of this bill.’’ 

C. 8. Barrett, of Georgia, was re-elected pres- 
ident for the twentieth time, but only over the 
bitter opposition of Nebraska, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota and Illinois, The vote was 59 to 44. 
C. E. Huff, of Kansas, was elected vice-presi- 
dent without opposition, the four states which 
opposed the administration refusing to vote and 
refusing to name a candidate. A. C. Davis, of 
Missouri, was re-elected secretary-treasurer un- 
der the same conditions. The convention also 
elected to the board C. C. Talbott, of 


institutions, and particularly of the life insur- 
ance company. 

A second bone of contention was the handling 
of the Sioux City commission firm. Control of 
this firm is shared by the Farmers’ Unions of 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Iowa. Nebraska 
representatives insisted that Reno, of Iowa, had 
interfered with the activities of other states by 
attacking the action of the Sioux City board 
in transferring the manager from that position 
to the position of field man. Reno, in reply, 
insisted that Iowa, as a partner in the Sioux 
City firm, had a right to express an opinion on 
the management of it, and also had a right to 
express an opinion on the handling of any of 
the other markets along the river to which Iowa 
Farmers’ Union men sent stock. 

President Keeney, of Nebraska, told of the 
pioneer work the Nebraska Farmers’ Union had 
done in organizing river markets, pointed out 
that patronage dividends had always been paid 
back to folks outside the state, and that the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union had_ voluntarily 
turned over the control of the commission com- 


realized that he and the rest of the board had 
been so very far apart. 

Talbott, who was allied with Kansas and 
Iowa in supporting Barrett for the presidency, 
said bluntly that the board was wrong, and he 
was sorry to hear that Barrett had ever thought 
of siding with it. In an effort to save the situ. 
ation, he added that of course Barrett really 
was not a member of the board; he was the 
president and had nothing to do with their de. 
liberations. ‘‘You are not a member of the 
board; are you, Mr. Barrett?’’ he asked the 
chairman. And Barrett replied, with evident 
distaste: ‘The president is the éx-officio chair. 
man of the board.’’ 

A situation of the same kind turned up in 
Illinois. In southern Lllinois there is a state 
organization of the Farmers’ Union chartered 
by the National Union. They didn’t have a 
charter from the state of Illinois. Consequently, 
a group of organizers from Iowa went into 


northern Illinois, took out a charter from the - 


state, and began to work in that section, Efforts 
to get the two groups together so far have 
failed. The southern group is still the 





North Dakota; J. M. Collins, of Colora- 
do; C. E. Brasted, of Kansas; D. D. Col- 
lins, of South Dakota, and C, N. Rogers, 
of Iowa. 


No Dissension on Major Policies 


There was no dissension among the 
delegates as to the major policies to be 
adopted in the field of legislation and 
co-operation, but there was an extraor- 
dinary amount of disagreement over the 
internal policies of the organization. In 
the fight over officers, which was an out- 
growth of troubles during the last year 
over activities of different state organi- 
zations, the middle-west split, as usual. 
While often before, Nebraska and Iowa 
have worked together in an effort to re- 
place Barrett by a middle-western man, 
this year Iowa teamed up with Kansas 
and Nebraska with Oklahoma. These two 
groups, with allied minor states, each had 
a voting strength of around forty. Out- 
lying states in the south and far west, 
with organizations that entitled them to 
only one or two votes each, made up the 
balance of the nearly one hundred votes, 





TOWARD FARM UNITY 


The other week, representatives of the three national 
farm organizations, the Farm Bureau, the Grange and 
the Farmers’ Union, met at Washington to attempt to 
work out a unified program on farm legislation. 
meeting broke up without any definite plans being made, 
and the representatives went back to their organizations 
for further instructions. 


Last week, at Des Moines, the national convention 
of the Farmers’ Union gave its officers the instructions 
needed. They were directed to work for the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and to insist on its passage without any 
weakening of its major points, particularly the equaliza- 
tion fee. 

For the first time, this puts the National Farmers’ 
Union squarely on record for the bill. The Farm Bureau 
is already committed. Tho the adoption of the McNarv- 
Haugen resolution was unanimous, credit for pushing 
the matter before the convention should be given to Pres- 
ident Milo Reno, of Iowa, who, in an early address be- 
fore the convention, urged that an endorsemént be given 
the bill. 


The 


only one recognized by the National 
Union. The make-up of the new board 
indicates that special efforts will be made 
to get the two groups together and have 
the situation straightened out. One rath- 
er odd feature in the matter of the out- 
law states was that the Illinois outlaw 
organization was being supported by the 
Kansas-Iowa group, while the Wisconsin 
outlaw organization was just as strongly 
opposed by the same faction. 


Secession Does Not Seem Possible 


The irritation produced by the long 
and sometimes intemperate discussion of 
these points kept the convention in some- 
what strained mood, and made detailed 
consideration of definite plans for next 
vear difficult. While newspaper reports 
plaved up the possibility of secession of 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and South Dakota 
from the Union, the delegates from those 
states seemed to feel that they would 
merely have to go home and confine most 
of their efforts to the state field. While 
secession seems impossible, there prob- 
ably will be distimet coolness between 
these states and the national administra- 








Barrett, by swinging these minor states 
to the support of Iowa and Kansas, was 
able to secure his re-election. He announced 
afterwards, however, that this would be his last 
term. é' 

The internal troubles which led to two days 
of very bitter debate, and which resulted in 
some talk of secession by the defeated groun of 
states, apparently had their origin in three 
fields of Farmers’ Union activity. The Farm- 
ers’ Union Life Insuranee Company, organized 
by the Iowa Farmers’ Union, has been going 
into other states to sell policies to Union mem- 
bers. Nebraska and South Dakota officers 
elaimed that the life insurance agents were 
using the machinery of the Farmers’ Union in 
an effort to sell life insurance, and were a det- 
riment to organization work along the lines of 
edueation and co-operation. Nebraska had been 
especially forward in pointing out that the mu- 
tual features of the Life Insurance Company 
were not strictly co-operative. 

In the convention, an inquiry from a Nebras- 
ka man as to whether policies were being sold 
to folks who were not members of the Farmers’ 
Union, started the fireworks. Milo Reno, pres- 
ident of the Towa Farmers’ Union, took the 
stage and made a vehement defense of the in- 
surance company, and accused the Nebraska 
Union of failing to co-operate with other Union 
activities in a number of lines. The charge that 
insurance agents were disrupting organization 
work was attacked by Talbott, of North Dakota, 
who insisted that the membership of eight thou- 
sand in North Dakota, put on in the last three 
vears, had been secured in part thru the aid 
of representatives of Farmers’ Union business 


panies to directors who represent the various 
states from which stock shipments came, This 
arrangement left the Nebraska Farmers’ Union 
with a majority on only one firm, that at Oma- 
ha. He suggested that this record showed the 
willingness of the Nebraska Farmers’ Unién to 
co-operate with other states. 


Two Outlaw State Organizations 


A third source of trouble seemed to be the ex- 
istence of two outlaw Farmers’ Union state or- 
ganizations. The Wisconsin organization, it 
was eharged, had seceded from the National 
Union. The Northwest Committee, directors of 
membership work in North Dakota, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, wanted to send organizers into 
Wisconsin. At a hearing before the national 
board, it was decided to take the Wisconsin 
territory out of the hands of the Northwest 
Committee and leave it under the control of the 
national secretary. Under this arrangement, 
it was charged by Talbott, of North Dakota, 
work in Wisconsin had ceased. 

The debate over this point resulted in consid- 
erable embarrassment for President Barrett. 
Keeney, of Nebraska, told the eonvention that 
in deciding the Wisconsin matter it must say 
whether Barrett was right and the board wrong 
or wheiher the board was right and Barrett 
wrong. The impression had been given earlier 
in the meeting that the board had voted to keep 
the Northwest Committee out of Wisconsin, 
while Barrett had been inclined to stay with 
the Northwest Committee. At this point Bar- 
rett came into the debate to say that he hadn’t 


tion for the next year. 

In the resolutions, «fter the MeNary-Hangen 
resolution, probably the most important was 
that dealing with the handling of wheat by the 
Food Administration during the war. John 
Simpson of Oklahema, introduced a resolution 
charging Hoover with being an enemy to the 
wheat farmer at that time, and it was passed 
without a dissenting vote. The fact that Pres- 
ident Barrett had signed a statement, given 
wide publicity, which was interpreted to mean 
that Hoover was absolved from all responsi- 
bility in connection with wheat price-fixing, 
made the unanimous adoption of this resolution 
by the convention of especial interest. The res- 
olution reads: 

‘‘Whereas, there is a great deal of propa- 
ganda being put out to deceive farmers into 
believing that Sir Herbert Hoover was a friend 
to the wheat farmer in 1917 and 1918, and, 

““Whereas, much of this propaganda is be- 
ing paid for out of the federal treasury, as in 
the report of Doctor Surface, who several years 
after the war was supposed to have audited the 
books of the United States Wheat Corporation, 
and which report was published by the govern- 
ment in a bound volume, and which report had 
running all thru it the story of Hoover saving 
the wheat farmer during the war, and, 

‘‘Whereas, just recently Dr. Harry Garfield 
has put out an ingeniously constructed state- 
ment that the’ newspapers of the country are 
carrying with big headlines, ‘Hoover Not Guil- 
ty.’ This statement, when analyzed, is harm- 
less; but as used, is an absolute misrepresen‘?- 
tion of the facts, and, (Concluded on page 16) 
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ANOTHER BLOW TO THE FARM THIEF 


Wallaces’ Farmer Offers lts Subscriber Further Protection to Safeguard Poultry 


at several hundred thousand dollars, thru 
the visits of chicken thieves. It is not un- 
common to hear of a farmer losing over night a 
hundred ehickens easily worth a dollar apiece, 


Les year Iowa farmers lost poultry valued 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


for a week to find out who the chickens be- 
longed to, without suecess. The sheriff of Polk 
county had five hundred chickens at one time 
in his possession, not 





The operation is simple and mark can be applied rapidly. 


and altho officers attempt to solve such cases, 
fhey are generally helpless. The farmer can 
tell about how many chickens have been taken 
and knows the breed and color, but he is nearly 
always unable to identify his property when 
asked to by a court. Altho over a hundred 
thieves were caught in Iowa last year and sent 
to prison, three times as many escaped entirely 
or got off with minor fines—all because there 
was no positive proof. 

Wallaces’ Farmer, for several years, has been 
trying to solve the problem of how to stop the 
activities of the thieves who get away with 
their loot. Rewards have been offered, and up 
to date several thousand dollars has been paid 
for the excellent work of farmers, sheriffs and 
poultry buyers, Loeal protective associatipns 
have been organized. The Farm Bureaus have 
got their members together and raised money 
to fight thievery. Wallaces’ Farmer has ¢o- 
operated with them, and will gladly assist any 
community to further this work. Law enforce- 
ment officers have been visited. The state sher- 
iffs’ association is on record to make prevention 
of rural crime its big job for 1928. Last winter 
the lowa general assembly recognized the need 
of better records among poultry buyers and 
passed a law, sponsored by Wallaces’ Farmer, 
requiring records to be kept of poultry bought 
and sold. The department of agriculture has 
been enforcing this law, and some thieves have 
been trapped because of it. Poultry buyers have 
co-operated and given wonderfu! assistance in 
catching thieves. Many communities are safer 
today for the activity of such a number of 
forees, and thieves are having a tougher time 
of it than ever. 


Meeting the Problem of Identification 


But still there has been a problem to be 
solved. It was that of identification. Case after 
ease has come to our attention in which a farm- 
er has had his property stolen, and when some 
law enforcement officer began work on the ease 
he was stumped with the fact that there was no 
means of knowing when he had found the right 
poultry. In some eases the sheriff has had to 
take poultry out to a farm, wait until night 
came, and see if they would go onto the roost. 
Some farmers have used leg bands for markers, 
cnly to find that the thief would earefully re- 
move them and leave the markers outside the 
poultry house as a sort of reminder that he had 
been there. 

An other eases, sheriffs have eaptured thieves 
with poultry in their possession, and because 
they have not been able to establish ownership 
of the poultry, the thief has got away with only 
a short jail term. A northern Iowa sheriff told 
me he had a man in jail whom he had caught 
with a hundred chickens. The sheriff had tried 








knowing where to take 
them. He spent many 
doliars in telephone ealls, 
trying to locate the own- 
ers, and finally came to 
the conclusion the poul- 
try had been stolen miles 
away aud brought to Des 
Moines by thieves who 
hoped to sell it without 
any trouble. Oftentimes, 
judges, because of only a 
thin ease against a thief, 
dne to lack of proof of 
theft, have been forced 
to reduce a sentence to a 
short jail term when 
they wanted to make it 
years, 

So we began to look 
about as to what could be 
done to make the chick- 
ens safer. Some poultry experts have declared 
that chickens could be marked by filling their 
toes with notches. We had a friend try out 





MARK YOUR CHICKENS 

How many times have you heard about 
the sheriff or poultry buyer catching a sus- 
pected thief with chickens in his possession 
and having to let him go because no one 
could prove the property was stolen? 

How many times have you heard of a 
farmer losing poultry, and when asked if he 
could positively identify his chickens if they 
were shown him, said, ‘‘I guess not’’? 

How many times have you wished for a 
cheap, effective marker for your chickens, 
ducks or geese? 

Because Wallaces’ Farmer has had so 
many requests for just such a marker, we 
set out to find one. We found it, and here 
is how we will let you have it. Also, here is 
our latest plan to co-operate with farmers 
and law officers to make it just a little 
harder for thieves to ply their trade in Iowa. 

Of course, we are continuing our reward 
offers—the poultry marker is merely an 
additional service in our campaign to ‘‘Stop 
Farm Thievery.’’ 











¢ 


this method, but it proved impracticable, due 
to the amount of work that was involved. 

A firm in Kansas came forward with a tattoo 
marker similar to that 


We finally found what we wanted. We have 
tried it out, and offer it herewith to all sub- 
seribers of Wallaces’ Farmer, at actua! cost. 
It is a stencil that ean be applied to a chicken’s 
wing. The marking operation is very simple. 
A specially prepared ink has been perfected, 
and by means of the stencil device the marker 
ean be applied without any difficulty and with 
no damage to the fowl. 

This marker, which is the invention of a 
farmer living near Chie2gs, provides numerical 
combinations so that a million different marks 
can be made. Then, too, it is cheap in price. 
We have arranged with the manufacturers to 
sell these markers to subseribers of Wal!laces’ 
Farmer at cost. A marker with an exclusive 
mark, together with a liberal sized ean of mark- 
ing ink, will be sent postpaid to any Iowa sub- 
seriber for $1.50. 

Makes Identification of Poultry Simple 

Now for the real protective feature of this 
plan: Every time that a marker is sold by 
Wallaces’ Farmer, the name of the purchaser 
and his mark will be registered at the office 
of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau. Copies 
of the marks, together with the name of the 
owner of each mark, will be filed with every 
sheriff in the state of Iowa and with every 
poultry buyer licensed in the state. Think 
just what this means. If your chickens have 
been marked, and some thief comes along and 
takes them, all that you have to do is to notify 
your sheriff that they were stolen and that 
they bore a certain mark. The thief offers 
them for sale. Perhaps he was clever and took 
the chickens fifty miles away. The poultry 
buyer examines the birds for identification 
marks. He sees they carry a number, and looks 
up his record. The thief has given a name 
not the same as that which is opposite the name 
of the mark. He ealls the sheriff and the thief 
is trapped. When it comes time to prosecute. 
the farmer ean identify his stolen property and 
the ease is complete. 

Again, suppose a sheriff captures a thief 
and finds a lot of chickens in the back of the 
automobile. The thief says that the chickens 
belong to him, but the sheriff isn’t so sure of 
it. The chickens are examined and marks are 
found on them. The records are consulted. 
The mark shows the name of a farmer living 
in an adjoining county, perhaps. A telephone 
call is made, and the farmer reports that he 
has lost some chickens. The case is soon com- 
plete, and the farmer gets back his chickens 
and the thief gets his prison sentence. 

We have tried out this marker. One of our 
editors took a sample home and marked his 
poultry. The operation was easily performed 
and the poultry suffered no ill-effects. -So we 
are pleased to offer this extra and exelusive 
service to our subscribers. It is just another 
step to tighten the noose about the necks of 
thieves in lowa. We (Concluded on page 13) 





which is used for the | 
branding of hogs and 
eattle. This also proved 


to be unsuitable, because 
it had a tendeney to in- 
jure the poultry by tear- 
ing the flesh, and for the 
further reason that the 
marker cost nearly four 
dullars, and in our opin- 
ion it was too expen- 
sive. 

Other devices were in- 
vestigated, such as clips 
to be attached to the 
wings. These clips were 
objected to by poultry 
buyers, who claimed the 
pickers were bothered 
when the markers were 
run into while dressing 
poultry. So we looked 
further. 
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How marks will show on poultry where Wallaces’ Farmer marker is used. 
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CROSSBRED HOGS MAKE FAST GAINS © 


Swine Feeders’ Day at Ames Furnishes Review of Feeding Experiments 


HE best information given out on hogs 

at Ames this year was that dealing with 

how to bring spring pigs to 225 pounds 
in weight as quickly as possible. This year the 
experiments indicated that one of the cheapest 
and best feed mixtures to give in connection 
with shelled corn to spring pigs on pasture was 
three parts of tankage and two parts of linseed 
oil meal, fed at the rate of from one-third to 
one-half pound per pig daily. With shelled 
corn at 84 cents a bushel, tankage at $80 a ton 
end linseed oi] meal at $60 a ton, the feed cost 
of 100 pounds of gain with this ration was only 
$6.23 a hundred. The pigs reached a weight of 
225 pounds on October 5, which, one year with 
another, is early enough to avoid the fall break 
in prices. 

Another mixture which gave just about the 
same results as the tankage and linseed oil meal 
was made from three parts of tankage, one part 
of cottonseed meal, and one part of linseed oil 
meal, This year at Ames, the substitution of 
cottonseed meal for part of the linseed oil meal 
increased the cost of gain slightly, in spite of 
the fact that cottonseed meal is $10 


By H. A. Wallace 


will eat, which means, of course, that they will 
eat far less oats. It now seems that the experi- 
ment stations are about to prove what farmers 
have long held, that oats may be worth while 
during the summer time, while pigs are grow- 
ing from a weight of 60 to 130 pounds. After 
that they are of very doubtful value, especially 
if there is any desire to hurry the pigs along 
to market. 

An experiment with hulled oats, used in just 
the same way as the whole oats and the ground 
oats, produced very rapid gains, the hogs reach- 
ing the 225-pound weight on October 4. But 
with the whole oats at 32 cents a bushel, the 
hulled cost $2 a hundred, which made the cost 
of the gains higher than in any other oat lot. 

Another oat experiment was to grind corn 
and oats together in a mixture of 80 parts of 
cracked corn and 20 parts of ground oats. This 
was fed in connection with a mixture of three 
parts of tankage and two parts of linseed oil 
meal, as was the case with all the other oat lots. 


quired 380 pounds of feed for 100 pounds of 
gain, whereas the purebreds required 386 
pounds. Last year the crossbred pigs seemed 
to have a greater advantage than they have thig 
year. Personally, I would not be at all surprised 
if the people at Ames continue their investiga. 
tions far enough to find that there are some 
crossbreds which are not as good as purebredg, 
Probably there are some strains of Polandg 
which do not nick to good advantage with cer 
tam strains of Duroes. 

The thing which the practical farmer wants 
to know is what breeder has a closely line-bred 
strain of Polands to whom he ean go year after 
year for foundation stock to combine with a 
certain closely bred strain of Duroes. The dif. 
ferent breed associations ought to eo-operate 
with the experiment stations to determine this 
point, if they wish to be of the most possible 
service to the farmers of the corn belt. 

Last year some of the best crossbred Poland. 
Duroe gilts were bred back to a Poland boar, 
and some of the others were bred back to a 
Duroe boar. The pigs out of these matings 
which came this spring did poorly, 





a ton cheaper than linseed oil meal. 
It should be said, however, that 
these pigs reached 225 pounds in 
weight on October 4, or one day 
earlier than the pigs which were fed 
tankage and linseed oil meal with- 
out any cottonseed meal. 


Oats Help Make Cheap Gains 


The cheapest gains of any this 
year were produced with oats in 
combination with the corn, the corn 
and oats being supplemented with a 
mixture of three parts of tankage 
and two parts of linseed oil meal. 
These oats pigs, from the time they 
were weaned up until the middle of 
August, were given all the ground 
cats they wanted from a self-feed- 
er, together with only one pound of 
shelled corn per head daily, and 
what they wanted from a self-feed- 
er of a mixture of three parts of 
tankage and two parts of linseed oil 





at seven months of age, the three- 
fourths Poland pigs weighed 194 
pounds and the three-fourths Duroe 
pigs 207 pounds, as compared with 
252 pounds for the purebred Poland 
pigs and 250 pounds for the first 
generation crossbred pigs. This ap- 
pears to prove that it is poor policy 
to use the crossbred gilts for breed- 
ing stock. However, I wish that a 
Chester White or Yorkshire boar 
hed been used on these crossbred 
Poland-Duroe gilts, But no matter 
what the results of such a mating, 
it must be remembered that in any 
event it is absolutely essential to 
have closely line-bred purebred live- 
stock to go back to as a foundation. 
No system of breeding will get away 
from that. In fact, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that any 
system -of cross-breeding will in- 
crease the importance of the pure- 
bred livestock breeder rather than 
otherwise. 








meal. After the middle of August 
they were given all the corn they 
wanted from self-feeders, and from 
this time on, of course they eut down 
very materially on their consump- 
tion of oats and ate heavily of corn, ‘These pigs 
required, for 100 pounds of gain, 230 pounds of 
shelled corn, 117 pounds of ground oats, 14 
pounds of tankage, and 9 pounds of linseed oil 
meal, which, with ground oats at 37 eents a 
bushel and other feeds as mentioned above, cost 
$6.08 for 100 pounds of gain. The trouble with 
this ration was that the oats slowed down the 
rate of gain and the pigs didn’t reach 225 
pounds until October 17, a delay of nearly two 
weeks, which in some years would mean that 
the pigs would reach a market 50 cents or even 
a dollar a hundred lower. 

When whole oats at 32 cents a bushel were 
used instead of ground oats at 37 cents a bush- 
el, under the same plan as just described, the 
results were not as economical. On the whole 
oats ration, the pigs required, for 100 pounds of 
gain, 262 pounds of shelled corn, 92 pounds of 
whole oats, 22 pounds of tankage and 15 pounds 
of linseed oil meal, which eost $6.62. In other 
years the whole oats pigs have oftentimes beat- 
en the ground oats pigs. Evidently a lot de- 
pends on the quality of the oats, and no one 
ean tell in advance whether or not it pays to 
grind the oats for the pigs. The hull in the oats 
always cuts down the rate of gain in the pigs. 
Nevertheless it would seem that when oats cost 
less than one-half as much per bushel as corn, 
and when there is no great rush to hurry the 
pigs to market, it pays to limit the corn ration 
and feed the pigs all the oats they want during 
the summer time on pasture. But after the pigs 
pass 130 pounds in weight, it seems to be worth 
while to start giving them all the corn they 





The feed required for 100 pounds of gain, from weaning time to market, 
was 380 pounds for the crossbreds and 386 pounds for the purebreds. 
The crossbreds reached market weight twelve days earlier. 


However, the results were not so very good be- 
cause it required, to produce 100 pounds of 
gain, 309 pounds of eracked corn, 81 pounds of 
ground oats, 16 pounds tankage and 10 pounds 
of linseed oil meal, which, with feeds at prices 
quoted, cost $7.33, or $1.25 a hundred more 
than the best oat lot. The moral, so far as oats 
are concerned, seems to be to feed oats rather 
heavily while the pigs are young, and then take 
them out of the ration almost altogether. It is 
doubtful if it pays to use oats at all in the ease 
of fattening hogs, unless they cost less than 
one-half as much per bushel as corn. 

All of these different lots of pigs were fed a 
simple mineral mixture made up of 40 pounds 
of bone-black, 37 pounds of finely ground lime- 
stone, 20 pounds of salt, 3 pounds of iron oxide 
and one-third of an ounce of potassium iodide. 


Feeding Alfalfa Meal to Pigs on Pasture 


In another set of experiments on a pasture 
made up of a mixture of blue grass and alfalfa, 
different sorts of alfalfa meal were tried out 
in connection with tankage and linseed oil meal 
fed as a supplement to corn. It would seem 
from these experiments that it doesn’t pay to 
feed alfalfa meal in connection with tankage 
and linseed oil meal to pigs on pasture. 

In order to produce the most rapid possible 
gains, other things can be done besides good 
feeding. This year at Ames, they found that 
by using crossbred Duroe-Poland pigs instead 
of purebred Polands, they could gain twelve 
days in reaching a weight of 225 pounds on the 
spring pigs. Moreover, the crossbred pigs re- 


Soybeans Pay in Hogging Down 

Professor Evvard, who was his 
usual sunny. joking self this year, 
presented the results of five years of experi- 
ments in hogging down. He has finally reached 
the conclusion that for hogging down it pays to 
plant soybeans with the corn. But it is impor- 
tant to remember that tankage should be fed to 
the hogs while running in the corn field, even 


tho soybeans have been planted with the corn. / 
The soybeans ordinarily yield only four or five © 
bushels an acre, and this is not enough to fur- 

nish the necessary protein to supplement the | 


corn. An acre of corn without soybeans when 


tankage is fed has yielded on the average about | 


559 pounds of pork, whereas, an acre of corn 
with soybeans when tankage is fed has yielded 


only 548 pounds of pork. However, it has not | 


been necessary to feed so much tankage when 
soybeans were in the corn, and the result has 
been that the cost to produce 100 ponnds of 


gain with corn alone and tankage, was $5.88, as | 
compared wath $5.21 with corn and soybeans in | 


tankage. This difference is not so very great, 
but apparently it js well worth while to plant 
soybeans in corn which is to be hogged down. 

Rape planted in corn at corn planting time, 
while it seems to give good results in some 
years, stunts the corn in dry years. One year 
with another, it seems that if rape is to be 
planted at corn planting time, it should be put 
in very thinly at the rate of about one seed per 
hill. Soybeans on the whole seem to be safer 
than rape. 

This year for the first time they tried hog- 
ging down some hybrid corn as compared with 
Reid corn. The hybrid corn yielded about four 


and one-half bushels (Concluded on page 31) _ 
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3rd Degree treatment 
amazes hog raisers 
everywhere with its 
remarkable results ~ 
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Discovery of Veterinary Science That Avoids Pig Sickness, 
Destroys Worms, and Makes Pigs Grow Fast! 


Hog men, everywhere, are talking about 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. From 
all over the nation come reports of the good effects of the 3rd Degree treatment. 
Users tell how it has aided them in keeping their hogs in prime, disease-resisting con- 
dition, how it controls the menace of hog worms, and stimulates the digestion of every 


pound of feed consumed. 


Many farmers, breeders and veterinarians agree that Veterinary Science has never 
known so genuinely helpful a product for 
hogs of all ages. 3rd Degree has proved, be- 
yond all question of doubt, that it is a prof- 
itable treatment for breeding animals, fall 
pigs, and stock hogs. Cleans up hog worms 
—KILLS them easily and effectively. 
Charges the blood with minerals in the 
Serves as 


most easily digestible form. 


a splendid digestive conditioner. 
poor-doing hogs into money makers, Gives 
A trial will 


remarkable size and growth. 
prove it. 





Degree treatment. 


Turns and again, 


scrawny, 


Free book tells all! 





Sensational Results Obtained by 
Thousands of Hog Raisers 


There are hog raisers in nearly every com- 
munity who can tell you from actual experi- 
ence that you’ll make the most money from 
your hogs, year after year, by using the 3rd 
Time after time, it has 
saved entire herds of hogs after the owner 
had given up all hope of saving them. Again 
it has made 250-pounders of 
runty pigs in six months’ time! 
With 3rd Degree, you need no other wormers, 
minerals, tonics, etc. Join the army of users. 


RD DEGREE 
iquid Hog Concentrate 


Easy to Give for Worming, Mineralizing 
and Conditioning by Mixing with 
Regular Feed. 






(The exclusive and original 3-purpose liquid hog concentrate, Formula protected by U. S. Patents) 





Highest Praise by Farmers, 
Breeders and Veterinarians 


“Lhave tried all kinds of minerals and worm- 

érs for pigs but your 3rd Degree has anything 
beat | have ever used.” 

—W. L. DIETZ, Mer. Taylor Grn. Co., 
Murphy. Neb. 

















“I had 70 spring pigs that broke out with 
Necro. Fed 3rd Degree to half of them. Saved 
every one of this bunch, but lost 14 of the 
bunch that had no 8rd Degree. I surely be- 
Heve in on Broun 

~ARTHUR BAUMBERGER, Dawson, Neb. 


“My pigs were dying about two and three 
& week. I started giving them 3rd Degree 
and they stopped dying at once. Gave them 
another treatment in 30 days and never saw 
Digs do so well.” 

-—8COTT E. WOLF, Ord, Neb. 


“Ihave given several herds the 3rd Degree 
treatment and it gave great results in de- 
stroying worms and straightening up sick 


pigs.’ 
—DR. M. J. HALLIHAN. 


“3rd Degree is the only treatment I ever used 
that showed noticeable effects right after 


Using. 
—ROY D. CLARK, Britt, lowa. 


“Last year and the year before I lost all my 
digs with Enteritis, Flu and Mixed Infection. 
This year they began to die again. I tried 
Your 3rd Degree and was sure surprised to 
See these pigs come out of it. In 6 weeks’ 
time I had the best bunch of pigs in the 
heighhorhood. Didn’t lose one after I started 


the treatment.” 
—BEN RICHIE, 


“Have used 3rd Degree fora year and now 
find {t to be the only thing for worms, and an 
excellent conditioner.” 

—HUGH PATRICK, Torrington, Wyo. 





250 LBS 


IN 6 MONTHS 





Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate 
by this registered trade-mark 
whichappearsoneach container. 








The benefits of 3rd Degree 
Liquid Hog Concentrate are 
three-fold. Wormer, Mineralizer, 
Conditioner. Does all three as 
completely as possible. 


1. Actually Destroys 
Worms 


Effective as a wormer. Destroys 
the worms easily and quickly. This 
puts the animal in condition to 
make more rapid development. Ear 
superior to ordinary methods of ex- 
pelling worms. (Many expelled 
worms are revived and re-eaten.) 

The worming medicines in 3rd 
Degree are carried by the blood to 
all parts of the hog’s' body. 
Worms are KILLED. Those out- 
side of the digestive tract disinte- 
grate and are carried away by the 
blood. 


2. Charges Blood with 
Minerals 


essential mineral in- 
gredients in concentrated liquid 
form. Easily digestible. No waste- 
ful “filler.” Builds strong bone and 
large frame. 


3. Digestive Conditioner 
Keeps the digestive organs in 


Supplies 


good condition. Makes_ gland 
secretions function. better. Aids 
in the assimilation of all feed. 


Keeps the hog healthy and physi- 
cally able to resist disease. 


Builds 250-lb. Hogs in Six 
~ Months from Farrowing 


Because 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate gets the worms, sup- 
plies minerals and keeps the hog’s 
digestive apparatus in 100% condi- 
tion, it makes it easy for you to 
finish off.a 250-pound hog within 
six months from birth. It prevents 
set-backs. Keeps sickness away. 
Helps the pig put on maximum 
growth every day. 


Straightens Up Sick Pigs in 
Seven Days or Less 


Remarkably effective where ev- 
erything else has failed in prevent- 
ing and treating many common 
hog ailments. Gives exceptional 
results with Necrotic Enteritis, 
Hog Flu, Mixed Infection, Thumps, 
Swine Plague, Pig Scours, etc. 
Lots of times the 38rd Degree 
treatment has saved every animal 
in big herds of sick hogs. Lots 
of times, the treatment has 
started with pigs dying daily. Loss- 
es stopped in short order and the 
balance of the herd straightened up 
quickly. If you have sick pigs, by 
all means try the 3rd Degree treat- 
ment right away. 


Easy to Use—Pigs Like It 


3rd Degree is very easy to give 
pigs, as they like it and you merely 
feed it with slop, dry grain feeds or 
soaked grain. Get your copy of 
big, new 60-page book that gives 
complete details and proofs. Write 
NOW! 


DROVERS VETERINARY UNION OMAHA, NEB. 


3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate has cre- 
ated widespread favorable comment. Hog men, 
who are most skeptical at first, praise it after 
a trial. Users say they will never use any 
other treatment. 


ror FREE esce BOOK 


Just off the press! Brand new volume of 60 
pages. Crammed with Hog Health informa- 
tion of utmost ‘value. Be sure to get your 
Mail the coupon RIGHT NOW! 
details about 3rd Degree 
Explains the 3-fold 
Tells how to use it. How much you will 
need. Quotes the low cost. Has 
19 pages of valuable information 
on symptoms, causes and treat- 
ments of the hog diseases you see 
most frequently. Gives the real 
facts about hog worms. Learn all 
about 3rd Degree treatment! See 
what thousands of hog raisers 
have to say. Get the 60-page free 
book. 


Write Today! 


copy at once. 
The 
Liquid 

benefits. 


book gives full 
Hog Concentrate. 








DROVERS VETERINARY UNION A 
4 Dept. C-116, Omaha, Neb. g 
Please mail me a copy of your free 60-page 


i book entitled ‘‘How to Grow 250-pound Hogs 
in Six Months,” which contains complete in- 
: formation about the 3rd Degree treatment. y 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOME 

















Planning Next Year’s Building 


As one drives thru the country he 
can not help noticing the haphazard 
arrangement of buildings and lots and 
fields that most farms show. A few 
of the newer and more progressive 
ones show evidences of careful plan- 
ning, but in the majority of cases even 
a casual inspection shows arrange- 
ments which are awkward and ineffi- 
cient. Much of this is due to the fact 
that the farms were started in a small 
way often generations back and have 
been added to as the need arose and 
as the conditions already present per- 
mitted. In many cases the types of 
farming have been radically changed, 
but the corresponding changes in the 
farm equipment could not easily be 
made. These conditions show the ab- 
solute necessity of very careful plan- 
ning of any building or remodeling 
work. 

Most mistakes in arrangement come 
either from waste and lack of careful 
study or from a failure to look far 
enough ahead to vision what the fu- 
ture needs may be. There is no econ- 
omy, of course, in building very far 
beyond the present needs, and finan- 
cial consideration may keep us even 
short of that; but every farmer should 
have some general idea of how his 
farm operations are likely to go, and 
this should be provided on the plans 
so that the minimum of remodeling 
will be required at any future time. 

juilding of homes, of barns, or of 
other farm structures, can éasily be 
done on the installment plan if the 
completed buildings are planned at the 
start and the units built in such a way 
that they will form parts of the com- 
pleted whole. Thus one side of a dou- 
ble crib can be built at the start and 
the other parts added later; the tem- 
porary home built so it can later be 
turned into a garage or a poultry 
house; two or three rooms of the 
house built and other rooms added on; 
and so on. The important thing is to 
have the complete building worked out 
and preferably put in drawings. Even 
tho the family’s ideas change some- 
what before the new parts are built, 
the changes will be less violent and 
less expensive, if a complete plan has 
been made. This complete plan for a 
home should cover not only the build- 
ing itself, but heating, lighting, water 
supply, sewage disposal, shade trees 
and shrubbery, wind break, and so on. 
For example, it is little less than trag- 
edy to plant and grow some fine shade 
trees, and then fifteen or twenty years 
later have to dig them up because they 
stand right where the new sun parlor 
and sleeping porch have to go. 

Often the farmer who is planning a 
new home, a new barn, or a new farm- 
stead arrangement, does not seem to 
make use of the many helps which are 
available... Many helpful bulletins are 
available, from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and from his own and 
neighboring agricultural experiment 
stations, most of which will be sent 
free on request. It is not necessary to 
know the exact title or number of the 
different bulletins; simply write to 
these institutions and tell them clearly 
just what is to be done and ask them 
to send any material which will be of 
help. Also nearly all of these institu- 
tions have well worked out plans in 
blueprint form for nearly all kinds of 
farm buildings. These are usually sent 
for a few cents to cover material and 
postage, but lists of the plans with 
brief description of each will be sent 
free on request. Many of these insti- 
tutions also have agricultural engineer- 
ing extension men who often will come 
and advise the farmer on building or 
other problems at a very small charge 
for his expenses. Also, many of the 


larger firms selling concrete, lumber, 


hollow tile, brick, roofing, home con- 
veniences, barn and hog house equip- 
ment, grain handling equipment, and 
80 on, put out booklets giving plans of 
homes, barns, hog houses, or what- 
ever their material or equipment may 
be used in. Many of these free book- 
lets contain a wide variety of plans, 
with different arrangements of floor 
plans; and by taking those that come 
nearest meeting the given conditions 
and making such slight changes as 
seem necessary, the farmer will have 
two or three alternative plans to think 
and talk over, until he finally gets 
the best for his conditions. 

Too often the planning is mostly a 
one-man job, but this is not the right 
way. I firmly believe’ that planning a 
home or a set of farm buildings or 
even a barn is a family problem. Cer- 
tainiy the farm woman knows more 
than the man about what the new 
home should be and have, since it is 
her workshop and she has to take care 
of it. The man will, of course, have 
good ideas about the barn or the farm- 
stead arrangement. Each will think of 
improvements and objections that the 
other would have overlooked. And by 
all means take the boys and girls into 
the planning, as you will be very pleas- 


tank is only about ten feet above the 
faucet where the softened water is 
drawn, which distance could be secured 
in almost any home with an attic tank. 

In general, however, I would advise 
that where a water softener is to be 
installed and an attic tank is fn use, 
that it be torn out and a basement 
pressure tank be substituted. This does 
away with any danger from lack of 
pressure and allows of using the soft 
water in the bath tub on the second 
floor if desired. The basement pres- 
sure tank is simple and not expensive 
in first cost, and probably much cheap- 
er over a term of years, when one con- 
siders danger of the attic tank freez- 
ing, overflowing, leaking and sweat- 
ing, with consequent damage to ceil- 
ings, rugs, decorations, etc. Certainly 
in putting in a new water system one 
should not even consider the attie tank 
as compared with the basement pres- 
sure tank. 

Altho this matter is not touched upon 
by most softener firms, it would be 
possible to use a softener and pump the 
water thru it as it is used. It would be 
necessary to have the pump between 
the softener and the well, and while 
this could be done, it would not be so 
satisfactory as a pressure system. Most 
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The square house is practical and gives full value for the money in comfort and 
This farm house, the home of W. F 
county, lowa, is an excellent adaptation of the square type. 


. Martens and family, of Madison 








antly surprised at some of the 
thoughts and ideas they will bring out. 
They will be especially helpful in look- 
ing to the future, since they will prob- 
ably be the ones who will have to use 
the buildings later. They have visited 
other homes and will have noted things 
that the older folks overlooked. They 
will be found anxious for water sup- 
ply, bath room, sewage disposal, and 
the other better things of life, and will 
not allow these to be overlooked, even 
tho finances will not permit all con- 
veniences when the house is _ built. 
Best of all, they will feel that they 
have a place in the farm planning and 
they can help in working forward to 
the ideal home, and will have a corre- 
sponding interest and enthusiasm in 
the farm and home life. 





About Water Softeners 


Most water softeners are put out to 
be used either with city pressure or 
from a pressure storage tank. They 
will also work with a_— gravity 
storage tank, provided there is suffi- 
cient pressure. Some require at least 
twelve pounds pressure, which would 
mean that the surface of the water in 
the attic tank would have to be at least 
thirty feet higher than the faucet from 
which the softened water is drawn off. 
In many homes, the attic tank would 
not give so much available height. A 
few softeners are guaranteed to work 
where the surface of the water in the 


people do not care to soften all the 
water; usually only the hot water and 
sometimes that used for drinking. 
These softeners will take care nicely 
of some cases of alkali hardness, but 
not of all, and a chemical test of the 
water is usually necessary to determine 
definitely. The softener firms are usu- 
ally able to make such tests at little 
or no expense to the farmer.—I. W. D. 





Crack Fillers for Floors 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT am in search of something to use 
as a crack filler in old floors. Our 
floors are ordinary white pine and 
could be put in real good shape by the 
use of paint and wax. I want some- 
thing that will not crack and come out. 
The floors are bedroom floors in south 
rooms. Any suggestions will’ be ap- 
preciated.” 

Cracks less than one-fourth inch wide 
should first be cleaned out thoroly; 
then, with a small brush, coated with 
boiled linseed oil. This is necessary to 
prevent the oil from being absorbed too 
much from the filler. Then make a 
putty by adding dry white lead or dry 
whiting to lead paste, just as it comes 
from the factory. A little color should 
be added to the mass as it is kneaded 
to make the color match that of the 
floor, and a few drops of floor varnish 
and of linseed oi] will make the filler 
harden and stick better. Force the 
paste into the crack with a putty knife 


and leave it just a little higher thay 


the floor. When thoroly dry and hard, 
plane or sandpaper down to the level, 

Large cracks should be filled with a 
mixture of fine sawdust, a little fine 
whiting, glue and water, mixed to a 
stiff paste and filled in to a little above 
the surface. When thoroly dry, plane 
or sandpaper down. Perhaps even bet- 
ter for wide cracks is blotting or news- 
paper soaked in water until soft, 
squeezed of surplus water, kneaded to 
gether with thin glue and whiting and 
a very little color into a fairly stiff 
mass, pressed into the cracks and al: 
lowed to harden, then sandpapered 
down.—I. W. D. 


For That Tired Feeling 


T IS not the amount of work that a 

housewife does so much as the way 
she does it that determines how tired 
she is at the end of the day. Tables 
and sinks that are too high or too low 
are responsible for many an unneces- 
sary case of weariness or nerves. 

To test the height of a work table, 
stand at it and see if you can lay your 
palms flat on the surface. If you can 
it is too low. It should be one to two 
inches higher, the height at which a 
woman can most efficiently handle 
pans on it. Rollers will raise it a lit- 
tle. If that isn’t enough, place blocks 
under the table legs. Paint or enamel 
these the same color as the table, so 
they will not detract from the attrac- 
tiveness of the room. 

If the sink is so low that you have 
to bend in doing the dishes, or so high 
that your shoulders have to be lifted, 
and if it is financially impossible to 
change the plumbing right now, a 
home-made rack to place under the 
dishpan may be used to raise it to the 
right height; or a little platform to 
stand on will correct a sink of exces- 
sive height. 

The box is an indispensable part of 
a kitchen where children help with the 
work, since it is imperative that they 
should be Kept in the proper position 
both at work and at play. The fireless 
cooker should be placed on legs or a 
frame, so that the housewife may work 
at it without stooping. In gas or kero- 





sene stoves, the oven should be on the | 


level or above the burners for the same 
reason. The heavier cooking utensils, 
such as the pressure cooker, should be 
placed on a shelf about the level of 
the stove, if possible. 


Anyone contemplating new plumbing 
will find Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1426, 
“Farm Plumbing,” full of good sugges- 
tions and helps. Address, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Some Good Suggestions 





“To the Editor: 


In your suggestions for building the 
new house, I would stress the newer 
things in heating, plumbing and so 
forth, since this is an age of electric- 
ity and gas: Take the matter of pure 
soft water, for instance. Any farmer 
can have it all the time with a small 
softener and a pressure tank system 
to save many steps in supplying bath, 
toilet and kitchen. The kitchen can 
be heated from the furnace in the 
basement and all the cooking done by 
gas. The laundry can go to town and 
be washed for an average of $1.50 a 
week for five. I don’t think the farm- 
er’s wife should put all day in the 
kitchen any more than her town sister 
and it is these modern conveniences 
that make the difference. . 

New stoves have been invented that 
combine the fireless cooker and the 
gas stove, that are economical to run 
and are big labor savers and time sav- 


ers. 
F. M. ROTHROCK. 


25, 1927 
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Champion Comes Home 


How the Stanek Family Celebrated Fred’s Victory 


rtrd home a cornhusking 
champion who has just been 
successful in a national event is a big 
occasion. Welcom- 
ing home a cham- 
pion who has repeat- 
ed a former national 
winning and who 
holds three national 
yearly titles is a 
larger affair. At 
least that was the 
conclusion m..! As 
Wallace, editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and I came to after 
attending such an event last week. 

It all started so casually. The corn- 
husking contest at Winnebago was 
over. State champions from seven 
states had braved the weather to try 
for the national title and Stanek had 
won. Of course, we were happy. The 
banquet was a success, too, and we 
had stopped over night at Blue Earth, 
preparatory to driving back to Des 
Moines. 

It was at breakfast that we saw 
Stanek and his brother Jim. They 
came into the dining-room and asked 
if we were going back that day and 
we told them “Yes.” 

“Can't you stop at the farm today, 
Mr. Wallace?” he asked. ‘We would 
like to have you see our place.” 

Mr. Wallace consulted his watch 
and, as it was early, decided we would 
have time, so told Jim it would be all 
right. “Jim has some good hogs and 
I'd like to see just what kind of corn 
those fellows raise,” he told me. I 
was glad for I wanted to see where 
the champion came from. I knew it 
was near Fort Dodge but had never 
been out to the farm. 

So Jim departed after calling back at 
us, “That’s fine; I'll see about the 
ducks and maybe there will be some 
dumplings.” Once before Staneks had 
arranged a duck dinner, after a state 
contest, but because of a broadcasting 
engagement, Wallace had been un- 
able to attend. 





Dinner Arranged For 


The next we heard of Jim was just 
before we left the hotel. He came up 
and said he had just finished talking 
to Mrs. Stanek over the long distance 
telephone and everything was ar- 
range for. So into our car we jumped 
and soon were headed south. The 
Staneks, Fred, his brothers Jim and 
Will, and father and father-in-law, Mr. 
Faifelick, would be right behind us, 
Jim said. 

We arrived at the Stanek faim just 
before noon. The champion’s nephew, 
Richard, was on hand to greet us and 
soon we were in the house warming 
up. Presently another brother, Tom, 
who had stayed at home to do the 
chores for the absent farmers, came 
in. He had been husking corn but 
was ready to talk about the contest 
and asked a lot of questions. 

Then we had surprise number one. 
A car drove up. It wasn’t the cham- 
pion, however. Three charming young 
ladies stepped into the house. “These 
are Bill Adams’ girls,’ Mrs. Stanek 
told us. “They will furnish some mu- 
sic.” “Oh, we just couldn’t wait,” they 
exclaimed. “We listened last night 
on the radio and when we heard Fred 
had ‘won again we were so happy. We 
went out and husked a little corn this 
morning, just to see how it went.” 

Then the girls began to unpack 
their instruments and music. Soon 
they were busy playing organ, saxo- 
phone -and violin and one of them 
sang. 

Richard Stanek, Jim’s boy, who had 
stayed at home that morning to see 
that his mother had plenty of fuel and 
to do other odd jobs, had been watch- 
ing the road. Music just then wasn’t 
his main attraction. Suddenly he bolt- 
ed for the back door. 

“Here he comes!” he yelled, as he 


brushed aside a faithful dog and sleep- 
ing cat. 

There was no doubt that Richard 
was right. Auto horns tooted. There 
were cheers and greetings. The car 
bearing the champion soon eame and 
out of a flag-dedecked auto, to which 
some enthusiast had attached a bacon 
advertisement, emblematic of what 
the titie holder had brought back, 
stepped Fred. 

Then came the others, Mrs. Fred 
Stanek and Mrs. Will Stanek, who had 
stayed at home while their husbands 
had gone north. 

Jim was the first in the house. 

“Hooray!” he yelled, “we are back 
and we won!” 

A Happy Family Gathering 


In came Father Stanek with that 
smile of confidence and pride he has 
carried with him to three national 
contests. Then came the others. The 
Adams girls had been playing. “Side 
by Side” was the number. They dou- 
bled their efforts. Such a happy and 
boisterous family gathering! Every 
one was shaking hands with the mod- 
est Fred. He, like a big youngster, 
was smiling and hardly said a word in 
reply. Soon the room was full. Will 


and how the trave.ers ate! Then 
there was pie, raisin and cocoanut 
cream, and two kinds of cake, made 
by Fred's wife. She deserves a title 
all of her own for they showed cham- 
pionship skill in the baking class. 
There were home canned peaches to 
top off the bill of fare and finally, 
after everyone had sipped his last 
cup of coffee, we arose and departed 
to the other room, again to talk about 
how Fred did it. 

There were stories of how Father 
Stanek, a lefthander, had husked with 
the boys when they were youngsters. 
He would husk backwards and set the 
pace while Fred, still in short trou- 
sers, would try to catch up with him. 
Another of the boys told how he had 
husked one day against another broth- 
er to see who would win. The one 
who finally did win got the prize. So 
we learned that husking had always 
been a sport on the Stanek farms. The 
boys, four of them, all six footers, too, 
had always husked for the fun of it. 

More music and Jim, still hilarious, 
started to dance with one of the or- 
chestra. He was six feet and she 
half as tall, but he ended the jig by 
tossing her high in the room, endan- 
gering the electric light fixtures. Then 
Fred sang for us. He does that as 
weil as he husks corn. 

But it was growing late. 
ed some more pictures. 
coats we bundled 


We want- 
So into our 
ourselves and 








Here is the champion's family, taken a number of years ago. Fred is at extreme 
left. He has grown a bit taller since. 


was telling Tom just how it happened. 
Jim was trying to explain why they 
were delayed. “We just couldn't get 
thru Algona without stopping.” Then 
in Fort Dodge—‘‘we had to go see the 
mayor!” All talked at once and amid 
the din of music and congratulations 
Fred slipped aside to have a word 
with his wife. Perhaps he was de- 
livering the prize check to her. 

Just at that moment Mrs. Jim 
Stanek, who had been doing double 
time duty in the kitchen, announced 
the dinner was ready. Places for 
twelve were arranged. Fred Stanek, 
his wife, at the head of the table, Dad 
Stanek at the other end, Mr. Wallace, 
Jim, Will, two members of the orches- 
tra, came in until we filled all the 
places. Still there was talk about the 
late contest. Then began the feast of 
feasts. The ladies who did not sit 
down started to provide the food. They 
said it was their job to see that the 
travelers to the northland who had 
cheered for Fred while he worked his 
way up to the title of national cham- 
pion did not want for anything in food. 

It was a banquet fit for any king, 
even the king of the cornhuskers. 
There was roast duck and beef. White 
potatoes and sweet poptatoes came 
along with kraut and home eanned yel- 
low bantam corn. There was raisin 
bread and white bread and pickles and 
salad. Many times they went around 


started out. But there were other 
stops to be made. Fred and his wife, 
who live on the old home place, want- 
ed us to see where they live. It’s a 
beautiful farmstead. Then Will, who 
lives further down the road, had some- 
thing to show. He has a new house. 
We certainly were impressed with 
these Staneks. They are cornhusk- 
ers, all of them, and they are farmers. 
Best of all, they are real hosts. 
Altho the Fort Dodge citizens want- 
ed the champion to stay in town that 
noon and be serenaded with a band 
and receive the vote of thanks for his 
victory, Fred had only one thought. 
He wanted to get home and tell his 
wife and folks how it had been done. 
And it was out on the farm where the 
real reception was held. It was an 
event that one can be proud to have 
been invited to, for no one can wel- 
come a winner home half as joyously 
as his own folks. Staneks are proud 
of their Fred. So are we.—W. E. D. 


Cleaning Painted Walls 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue some farmer’s wife 
asked what to use to clean painted 
walls. Sodium silicate, better known 
as water-glass, is good for this purpose. 
Put a little of it in the water used to 
wash the walls, and use a sponge for 
the washing. A. A. ROWLAND. 





The Farmers’ Union Convention 


Station KTNT of Muscatine was en- 
dorsed by the convention as an up- 
hoider of the Farmers’ Union. Other 
farm stations were not mentioned by 
name in the resolution, but Field, 
May and Berry got a special hand 
fromthe platform when J. S. Stamps 
recited his verse on radio regulation: 


“We can’t get Shenandoah, 

With its old-time songs and tunes. 
We never now hear Henry 

With his friendly talk on prunes. 


“We can’t get May or Berry, 

With their home-town chat and news. 
Your highbrow jazz and smart stuff 
Give us the bilious blues.” 


The work of the convention, as us- 
ual, was lightened by a number of spe- 
cial features. The Harmony Hounds’ 
from Kansas, a quartet of Farmers’ 
Union men, appeared on the _ pro- 
gram several times, mainly with old- 
time tunes with new words set to 


them. For instance, when they sang 
“Good-by, Tipperary,’’ the words 
were: 


“Good-by, speculation, 

Farewell, Board of Trade, 

If we sign the wheat pool contract, 

We'll put the bulls and bears in the 
shade.” 


The Iowa Farmers’ Union band was 
on hand, as usual. When there was a 
pause in the proceedings or a com- 
mittee wasn’t ready to report, Presi- 
dent Barrett picked someone out of 
the audience who could sing or whis- 
tle, and filled in the gap until business 
was resumed. Some of the prominent 
speakers on the floor in debate dou- 
bled on the stage as entertainers. 





Tumbling Rods for Extending 
Power 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Each fall I have to fill a 3,000- 
bushel crib that requires three set- 
tings of the power and elevator, and 
I would like to know whether I cou'd 
make but one setting of my power and 
use tumbling rods and Knuckle joints 
to carry the power to the elevator. If 
practical, this would save time as well 
as labor in driving stakes when the 
ground is frozen. Any information 
will be appreciated.” 

For transmitting light power at com- 
paratively slow speed, such as is the 
case with a grain elevator, it should 
be entirely practicable to extend the 
power by using extra tumbling rods 
and knuckles or _ universal joints. 
These rods could be made of gas pipes 
with the ends squared up to fit the 
universal joints, which could be taken 
off junked cars; or the simpler type 
of knuckle joints could be used with 
the parts fastened solidly to the rods 
and put together at the joints. In us- 
ing such tumbling rods, each rod 
should be lined up as well as possible 
and supported by bearings or at least 
notched blocks of wood. Also care 
should be taken not to make very 
much change in direction at any one 
point. Less power will be lost and 
there will be less vibration and wear 
if no joint has a greater turn than 221% 
degrees or one-fourth of a right angle. 

If this crib has to be filled very 
year, it would seem worth while to put” 
down buried dead men anchors with 
rods coming up to which the power 
can be lashed down in a few minutes, 
or a small concrete platform with eye- 
bolts to which the power can be fas- 
tened. Or to put the elevator and gas 
engine or automobile engine on a pair 
or skids and move them both together. 
Or if you have a light tractor, use it 
to operate your elevator. Or if you 
can get a little more height to your 
elevator, you might use a spout or 
trough or side carrier and fill the 
crib from one setting. A chute will 
work all right if it were jerked or ag- 
itated. Most elevators now can fur- 
nish side carriers operated from a gear 
wheel at the upper end of the elevator 
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Across the Plains in ’64 


Illinois Pioneer, Ninety Years Old, Tells Story of Trip 


By W.O. COUCHMAN 


N account of my close study of my 

books of nights and odd days and 
hard work on the farm, I became sub- 
ject of dyspepsia that the doctors did 
not cure. My friend Caleb Winston, 
a dyspeptic, had crossed the plains a 
few years ago and got well. This was 
at the time of the Civil War, and I 
received a letter from my Uncle Mar- 
tin White, my mother’s youngest 
brother, that he was going as a cap- 
tain in the Confederate service. 

I talked with John Fonday and Mc- 
Claury about this incident, and they 
said, “Oscar, you can not volunteer 
in the Union service because of your 
dyspepsia. Therefore, you had better 
go to Kentucky to stop your-uncle and 
his company from going into the Con- 
federate service.” 

I went and talked with the boys for 
the Union. I met them at their ren- 
dezvous. All stayed but three. All 
dissenters were slain in battle. Uncle 
and I entered into contract, neither 
to volunteer on either side, unless we 
were drafted, then we would have to 
go where we were drafted to go. Then 
I started to get ready for the trip 
cross the plains. 

We had to organize a train of six 
wagons. We were organized in strict 
military style for protection against 
Indians and renegade whites out for 
plunder or what they could get by un- 
lawful means. We supplied ourselves 
with a small sheet iron stove for cook- 
ing purposes to be heated with wood. 
We knew nothing about the scarcity 
of timber on the plains. We followed 
along the west side of the Platte river. 
The bottom of the stream was quick 
sand. For fuel we swam over to the 
island and chopped some dry cedar 
and swam back to our camp. We came 
near getting one of the men bogged 
in the quicksand. Then we adopted 
the use of buffalo chips for the fuel 
for our stoves. That makes a good 
fire. Then with one pair of blankets, 
rubber cap and leggings and our rifle, 
revolver and sheath knife we laid 
down on the ground to sleep. 

The first Indian tribe was the Paw- 
nee tribe dressed in their spring attire 
in breech-cloth and moccasins. The 
Indians were dark colored and lithe 
and peaceable. There were several 
Indian tribes along on our trail. We 
felt sorry for the Indian without guns 
to kill game. The Indians had bow 
and arrows to kill the game—antelope, 
jack rabbits and sage hens. The party 
crossing the plains took a shot at the 
wild game. The fresh meat was far 
better than bacon and dried fruit. 

The emigrants would pick all of the 
horse shoes that they could find on 
the road, and then afterward throw 
them out except a few for their use. 
Then trucks would be left beside the 
road, keys in them, wagon wheels 
busted, a few tents beside the road 
with sick ones therein. We always 
visited them and left our donation. 

While about eighty miles from Den- 
ver, Colorado, on Sunday evening in 
our large tent we had worship, and 
a cattle train loaded with goods for 
Denver camped about one-half mile 
ahead of us. About nine at night the 
cattle were stampeded and came down 
thru our herd of horses and mules and 
they, too, were stampeded. The next 
morning seven of us pursued them, 
armed to catch the thieves and_ the 
runaways. The thieves had split those 
remaining in small bunches. We sent 
two men after each bunch until my 
comrade and I were left to follow the 
rest. We followed the trail by spoor 
and faint tracks until we came to the 
Frenchman’s fork of the South Platte 
river. There we dug in the quicksand 
of the bottom of the river about two 
feet with our camp cup to get water. 
We took our rubber cap and got water 


for our mules and ourselves and filled | 





our canteens. Then we started again 
on the trail for the stock. 

The next day we found the ground 
sandy and sparsely covered with short 
mosquito grass. The day was hot and 
almost unbearable. The next evening, 
my comrade (rather fleshy) began to 
show signs of fatigue. I would take 
the leaf of a prickly pear plant, cut 
the thorns off and suck the juice out 
of it, but he would not. 

We went in the direction of two 
sand hills and reached the Platte river 
fifteen miles distant. I cut a large 
arrow along side of a prickly pear, 
slit the leaf, and put our note into 
that to show where we had gone. We 
got to a crossing of the Platte at mid- 
night. We were fatigued with heat 
and worry. Then a cattle freight train 
came along loaded with goods for Den- 
ver. We got something to eat. Just 
then our comrades came. They had 
found our trail and found us, about 
five miles from the cabin where the 
outlaws lived. 

We drew up there. The men were 
saddling up their ponies. We drew 
up close on them and with guns out 
we commanded them to stand. We 
took them, put them on their ponies, 
tied them foot and hand to the saddles 


and took them to our camp about fif- 


teen miles away, tied them to the 
wagon wheels, and left them till morn- 
ing to reflect. Our wagons made the 
gallows. The culprits looked at the 
gallows. They peached. The outiaws 
told where the stock was, some thirty 
miles below. Ve started four men 





after the stock. The stock came: Then 
we sent the outlaws away. I would 
rather trust the Indians than the out- 
laws of the plains. The horses could 
sell at fabulous prices and the cattle 
at twenty cents per pound, gross. 

The time of year was too late for 
the wild buffalo to go north to Mon- 
tana and other regions for grass feeds 
and native grasses and we saw none. 
Some of our livestock, cattle, mules 
and horses would become suffocated 
with the heat and dust and die. Once 
in a while a person would die. We 
would wrap the corpse with a blanket 
and bury them beside the road with 
service. The Indians would bury their 
dead according to their ritual. All 
animals that died would swell up and 
dry up, a grotesque looking object. 
The atmosphere was pure and we had 
good health. 

Now I have finished the story of 
my trip across the American plains. 
May God bless those people who have 
settled on the plains with prosperity, 
religion and liberty. I am ninety years 
old. 





Indemnities for Power Lines 


Land owners along the high line 
route between Kewanee and Pekin, IIl., 
will receive indemnities based on half 
the value of the lands traversed by 
the light lines. This was worked out at 
a meeting of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Farm Bureaus and power 
line officals. A damage clause was 
also inserted in the contract to make 
the utility company pay all damages 
to land and crops in the construction, 
maintenance and operation of the 
lines. 

The power line will cover a strip 
150 feet in width. A 90v foot span will 
cover about two and a quarter acres. 





Thus, if the farm land traversed is 
valued at $200 an acre, farmers will 
receive close to $3.25 from the power 
company for every 900 feet span 
crossed by the lines. 





Another Blow for the 
Farm Thief 











(Continued from page 7) 

feel it is worth the effort and give 
our pledge to do the extra work re- 
quired in keeping the records and 
passing them out to the proper offi- 
cials in the hope of saving the flocks 
of chickens many a farm wife has 
raised. Why take a chance? Just 
last week a subscriber wrote a pa- 
thetic letter to us. She had lost sev- 
enty large pullets. They had been 
stolen just when the owner was count- 
ing on their starting to produce. She 
was planning to use the money to pur- 
chase some necessities for herself and 
the children. She was heartbroken 
and altho we did everything in our 
power we were unable to get the prop- 
erty back. Not one of the chickens 
was marked and as they were of a 
popular breed, there was not much 
chance to locate them. 

The marker is sold only thru Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and all orders must 
come thru the Service Bureau at Des 
Moines. This is done so that we will 
have a record of the mark. We hope 
every raiser of poultry in Iowa gets a 
marker. One chicken of any size will 
pay for it and there will be many 
times when the marker will pay divi- 
dends not only to you but to the en- 
tire community. Every thief captured 
and sent to prison means money 
saved. So let’s mark everything and 
make the thieves’ trade that much 
more dangerous. 











Saves Half 
SEND NO MONEY 


I offer you this chance to rid your stock 
of worms with Wormix, my concentrated, 
medicated, mineralized salt, on 30 days’ 


want you to see 
and know, from 
actual use on 
your own farm 
stock, without 
risking a single 
penny, 
WORMINX is the 
best and most 
satisfactory pro- 


worms in hogs, 
sheep, goats, 
horses or cattle, 
ever offered. I 
want to PROVE 
to you also, be- 

fore you pay, 





other worm preparations, and saves you 


each animal; with WORMIX, your ani- 
mals doctor themselves, 


WORMIX is a concentrated, medicated 
and mineralized salt. Each 15 Ibs, of it, 
added to 85 lbs. of salt, makes 100 Ibs. of 
the best remedy you ever fed. It com- 
pletely cleans out intestinal and stomach 
worms; is a great tonic and conditioner ; 
absorbs foul intestinal gases in which food 
ferments and worms thrive. WORMIX 
quickly puts wormy run-down animals in 
such healthy, thrifty condition, that they 
are better able to resist disease and to 
make faster gains. It aids digestion and 


their feed and saves you the cost of the 


consumed by worms, ‘ 


As Mr. Joseph Bena, well known stock- 
man of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, writes: 

“For 25 years I have been raising 
hogs. Tried all kinds of dope to get 
rid of worms. The best results came 
from Wormix. After feeding it only 
a week, I was surprised to see so 
many worms on the feeding floor. 
Now there’s a great improvement in 
the hogs’ condition.” 


WORMIX does more than destroy worms ; 
it prevents re-infestation, It is economical 





save half the cost of ready-mixed remedies, 


trial before you pay me a cent for it. I 


that 


tection against 


all the bother of catching and dosing 


so enables stock to get all the good out of 


feed now wasted because undigested or 


to feed. You don’t pay drug prices for 
salt; you add your own to Wormix and 


Home-Made Remedy For Wormy Stock 


Usual Cost 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Don’t send me a cent of money for this 
test package. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below and I will send you three 
(3) pounds of WORMIX, which you add 
to 17 lbs. of common salt, as directed, to 
make 20 ibs. of the best worm destroyer, 
tonic and conditioner you ever used, Feed 
it as directed and at the end of 30 days, 
if you do not feel thoroughly satisfied 
with the results, just write, but don’t pay 
for it. On the other hand, if you are con- 
vinced that it does destroy intestinal and 
stomach worms, improve appetite, diges- 
tion and general condition, and that it 
does ail else I claim, then send*me only 
$1, after the 30 days’ test. You be the 
judge. The 20 lbs. will last 40 hogs, sheep 
or goats, or 10 head of cattle or horses 
about 30 days, 

Before deciding upon the remedy you'll 
feed, see that it is backed by actual proof 
not empty claims. I give such proof; 


that it costs you only HALF as much as ‘in addition, you are further protected. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
is sold on a money-back guarantee 


While I offer to send you.a 3 Ib. pack- 
age on 30 days trial and guarantee it to 
do all I claim or no pay, still, if you pre- 
fer to order one or more larger packages, 
I'll gladly ship same upon receipt of price 
listed below, with the understanding that 
if it does not do all I claim, your money 
will be refunded. You take no risk. 





PREPAID PRICES 
One 15 Ib. pkg. makes 100 Ibs.....$ 3.50 
Four 15 Ib. pkgs. make 400 Ibs..... 413.00 
One 90 Ib. pkg. makes 600 Ibs..... 13.00 
Three 


(West of Denver, 6¢ a Ib. more.) 





Address SIDNEY R, FEIL, Prop. 
The Ivo-San Lab’tory 


4612 St. Clair Ave. Dept. 6, Cleveland, aes 








My Claims Backed by Proof 


RUNTS GROW BIG 
“Had a bunch of f«!! pigs that were poor 


and runty. After giviug them Wormix tLey 
are surely doing fine and now weigh around 
250 to 300 Ibs. a piece, I shoukin’t think 





of ever raising pigs without Wortnix.’ 
“HOW ARD E. DIR, Deer Grove, IL 


HOGS PASS worms IN BUNCHES— 
WORMIX BEST REMEDY FOUND 
““Wormix is the best and cheapest worm 

remedy I erer used. I tried sever: 

of worm expellers without results. After 

feeding Wormix only four days, I found 

bunches of worms around the pens; now my 
hogs are doing fully 50 per cent better.” | 
R. L. BEAMAN, Diagonal, Iowa. | 





TRIED MANY REMEDIES WORMIX 
PROVES BEST 

“Wormix has proved the best worm 
destroyed on the market—and I've tried 
several kinds during the past 10 years. 
oe & ae it, ag ieee 8 are doing better 
tha 
ALBER HOV ORKA” , Neb. 

WORMIX GETS TI THE WORMS 

“Of all remedies I've tried, Wormix 
proved the only one that rid my pigs of 
worms. In less than a week after feeding 
it to my fall Pe. it —_ ted your claims, 
by friving out 

. HU MPHRIE: Y, "Le Grand, Yow: 


HOGS ON WORMIX | GAIN EVERY DAY 
“I have found Wormix to be exactly 
what you claim it to be. have tried 
lye and many other remedies reco 7 ender 1 
for ridding hogs of worms but 73 
~~ t seem Ln do much until, If ed We ormix. 
w they are gaining e 
ELM R T. “2. AKER, 


BEST SHEEP REMEDY FOUND 
DURING 50 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
“My sheep which had Wormix before 

them, sold for two ($2.00) eels more 
per head than any ..» ™ in this wetigtt. 
fave been in this ‘IFTY YEA RS— 
but never fed anything which did so er 
good. 

W. J. COLLINS, Baldwin, Michigan. 

BEEN LOOKING FOR THIS 
“Wormix sure does the business. My 
pigs passed a lot of worms after taking it. 
It’s just the thing I've been looking for; 
it gets the worms better than anything I 
ever nsed.’ 
WM. A. PAGELER, Winnetoon, Neb. 


‘tes v ‘ille, Mo. 
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90 Ib. pkgs. make 1800 Ibs....., 50.00 | 























HE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, (6) 
4612 St Clair Ave., Dept. 6, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me, peopel your $1 test package of 
Wormix. I will feed it as directed for 30 days 
and will then report results and will send you $i, 
if it does what you claim. If it doesn’t you are to 


3 cancel the cilarge. 


Ie. BD wineektawd ihe" s + 0cdde etd sty 


| If you order large size, give shipping station below: 
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FOR FARM EQUALITY 


Corn Belt Committee Fights for McNary-Haugen Bill 


HE McNary-Haugen bill is going 

to be pushed with renewed vigor 
by the farm organizations of the mid- 
dle-west which make up the Corn Belt 
Federation. This was the decision of 
the representatives of some thirty 
state farm groups who met in Des 
Moines last week. The _ resolutions 
which follow were adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the Federation: 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


1. Meeting on the eve of the con- 
vening of the seventieth congress the 
Corn Belt Committee, speaking for 
more than a million and a half of or- 
ganized farmers, hereby renews its de- 
mand for the passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and serves notice that it 
will accept no compromise’ which 
weakens or destroys any of the fun- 
damental provisions of this bill. 

Especially will we reject with scorn 
any measure which does not contain 
the equalization fee in untrammeled 
form, and this because this provision 
constitutes the very heart of the sur- 
plus control problem and must become 
the basis of any agricultural policy 
which in the years to come will assure 
the producers of wheat, cotton, pork, 
tobacco, rice and other surplus farm 
commodities of a dollar of one hun- 
dred cents purchasing power. 

2. The tragic toll of the existing ag- 
ricultural situation finds proof in the 
fact that since the close of the World 
war the farm debt of the United 
States has increased from four and 
one-half billion dollars to twelve and 
one-half billion dollars and in a 
shrinkage of farm values of all kinds 
in the appalling sum of twenty billion 
dollars. It is found in the further 
fact that while still constituting more 
than 25 per cent of the nation’s popu- 
lation, the thirty million people of the 
farms are receiving less than 10 per 
cent of the national income. 

With a condition so deep seated and 
menacing there can be no honorable 
compromise. We are merely asking 
that the farm dollar shall equal in 
purchasing power the dollar of those 
who fix the farmers’ cost of produc- 
tion and less than this means peas- 
antry. We repeat, therefore, that we 
will scornfully reject any proposal 
which does not meet this great prob- 
lem fairly and honestly. 

3. We declare our conviction that 
Senator Borah has no right to speak 
for agriculture, either in the corn belt 
or in the west and we deeply resent 
his professed interest in these prem- 
ises, a pretended friend of the farmers 
and confessing that agriculture is in 
dire distress, he gave no aid or sym- 
pathy toward the farm organizations 
in correcting the weaknesses which 
he has insisted attached to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. On the contrary 
he has been a carping critic to whom 
the industrial east has pointed with 
pride and we therefore trust that 
neither farmers, nor members of con- 
gress, will be misled by his eleventh 
hour assumption of authority in the 
great struggle for agricultural justice. 

4. Disagreeing with the declaration 
of the farmers as to the situation of 
agriculture and with their legislative 
proposais designed to correct that 
maladjustment, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce selected last 
winter a commission to study the sub- 
ject. Several heads of big corpora- 
tions were appointed on this commis- 
sion. Charles Nagel, a cabinet officer 
during President Taft’s administra- 
tion, was selected as chairman. 

For some unexplained reason the re- 
port of this commission has just now 
on the eve of the opening of the new 
session of congress been made public 
by its chairman. By reason of the 
fact that the commission had abun- 
dant facilities for securing it, the re- 
port has received as wide publicity as 
would a presidential message. This 
report appears to be a deliberate at- 


tempt by the apostles of Julius Barnes 
to substitute sterile proposals for the 
vital provisions of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill. 

The report contains nothing new in 
the way of fact finding. It is a very 
frank acknowledgment that all of the 
claims made by the American farmers 
during the past seven years in rela- 
tion to the deplorable condition of ag- 
riculture are true. That which the 
chamber previously disputed it now 
concedes. The farmers’ case is ad- 
mitted by industry and finance. 

Admits Indefensible Disparity 

The commission agrees that there is 
a wide and indefensible disparity be- 
tween the price the farmer receives 
for what he sells and that which he 
pays for what he uses. It is conceded 
that the farmer wants and must have 
a better price; that he should have a 
domestic price, higher than the world 
price by the amount of the tariff. The 
benefit of which tariff the commission 
concedes ought to be received by the 
farmers. 

Speaking of the efforts of farmers 
to secure equality in the nation’s pro- 
tective system thru the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, the commission says: 

“They -have turned to various pro- 
posals for legislation designed to raise 
the price of farm products relative to 
the price of other commodities. While 
it may be quite possible to do this by 


legislative action, the commission be- 
lieves that it can be done only by 
means which are unsound in principle, 
which artificially and arbitrarily alter 
the relation between supply and de- 
mand.” 

This is a definite admission that the 
MecNary-Haugen bill would work and 
make tariffs effective. But in line 
with this the commission cynically 
condemns the farmers to submergence 
by insisting that, while prices are ar- 
tificially increased for industry and fi- 
nance and transportation, to extend 
the same protection to farming would 
be unsound. 

Evidently the commission believes 
in special privileges for protecting 
groups for whom they speak and they 
are unwilling that the same measure 
and character of protection shall be 
extended to American agriculture. 

Manufacturers’ tariffs restrict the 
domestic market artificially and pro- 
vide protection by making possible a 
domestic price level above the world 
price level. Tariffs must be made 
equally effective for farmers or done 
away with entirely. If it is sound eco- 
nomics and good business to provide 
an artificial price level for manufac- 
tured goods regardless of world’s sup- 
ply and demand, why is it not sound 
economics and good business for agri- 
culture? 

The report contains no new or prac- 
tical suggestions to meet the critical 
situation of the hour. The proposal 
of a political farm board and of sta- 
bilization corporations is old and has 
been definitely rejected by the farm- 
ers themselves. It is plainly implied 


Proper Storage Pays With Low 
Grade Corn 


By C.S. DORCHESTER 


The other day a farmer visitor asked 
this question, ‘How much do I lose 
gets a low 
grade?” He went on to say that last 
year he sold 410 bushels about March 
1 and the,elevator gave his corn a 
grade of No. 6. 

An examination of the market re- 
ports for the first week in March 
showed that the range of prices on the 
Chicago market was approximately as 
follows: No. 3, 69 cents; No. 4; 63 
cents; No. 5, 59 cents; No. 6, 56 cents, 
and sample grade as low as 44 cents. 
A discount of 13 cents a bushel, the 
price difference between No. 3 and 
No. 6 corn, would amount to $57.30 on 
the 410 bushels. It is the practice of 
the corn trade to discount low grade 
corn sgverely because of the risk in- 
volved in handling shelled corn of high 
moisture content, the expense of the 
conditioning process, and the loss thru 
shrinkage. If, thru proper storage, the 
farmer had been able to hold his ear 
corn until it reached No. 3 grade at 
about June 1, his shrinkage loss 
would have been approximately twen- 
ty-five bushels. On March 1, this 
twenty-five bushels of water brought 
him $14. If he had assumed the risk 
himself his net gain would have been 
the difference between $57.30 and $14, 
or $43.30. This does not take into con- 
sideration the usual rise in corn prices 
at that season of the year. On the 
average the June price for No. 3 corn 
is about 10 cents a bushel higher than 
the price on March 1. On 385 bushels 
this would amount to $38.50. On the 
basis of these figures his total gain 
due to increased price and rise in 
grade would have been $81.80. 

Last spring the June 1 price for No. 
3 corn was 30 cents a bushel higher 
than the price on March 1. On 385 
bushels this would amount to $115.50. 
On the basis of 1927 prices his total 
gain due to increased price and rise in 
grade would have been $158.30. 

In the average year maximum re- 
turns from the corn crop can be ob- 
tained only by proper storage. If the 
corn can be held thru the warm spring 
months the producer, instead of the 


when the corn I sell 


grain trader, will reap the benefit of 
the rise in grade and the seasonal ad- 
vance in prices. 

Under conditions as they exist this 
fall the corn crop at cribbing time is 
likely to be high in moisture content 
and to contain a considerable percent- 
age of spoiled ears. As total damage 
is a grading factor often independent 
of moisture content two or _ three 
spoiled ears to the bushel will affect 
the grade even tho the corn is stored 
so that the moisture factor has been 
eliminated. It is suggested, then, 
that the first requirement for proper 
storage is careful sorting before the 
corn goes into the crib. The usual 
methods of sorting are not efficient 
under such conditions. A method used 
with good results by a few farmers in 
past years is to have the loads thrown 
off on a platform beside the crib. 
There the corn is carefully sorted and 
the very wet and spoiled ears thrown 
out for feeding. 

Ventilating devices of various kinds 
may be installed to prevent molding 
and heating in the crib. One of the 
most effective and convenient is the 
portable A type ventilator. For the 
average crib this is built in eight-foot 
sections, two and one-half feet wide at 
base and six feet high. The braces 
are cut and set up so as to form a tall, 
narrow A of the above dimensions and 
are covered with strong wire netting 
or with siding put on in the same man- 
ner as for a crib. These ventilators 
are set end to end down the middle 
of the crib and the crib filled around 
them. Later, as the crib is emptied 
they may be taken out and set away. 
Portable ventilators such as just de- 
scribed may be easily installed when 
needed, while in years when the crop 
needs no extra ventilation the entire 
crib space is available for storage. 

Salting has been demonstrated to 
have considerable merit in the preven- 
tion of mold and heating. From one- 
half “to one pound of salt is recom- 
mended for each 100 pounds of ears, 
the amount used depending on the con- 
dition of the corn. It is desirable to 


add the salt to each two-foot layer of 
corn as the crib is being filled. . 


i. 
that the commission considers that 
farmers have demonstrated their ing. 


bility to manage their own businegg | 


and that the time has arrived for big 
business brains to take charge of agrj. 
culture, with larger farms, the mogt 
efficient farm laborers and the use of 
power machines; that agriculture 
shall be syndicated and handled ag 
great industries are operated and that 
individually owned farm homes shal] 
be only a memory. 

Industry and finance have here 
again demonstrated their inability op 
their unwillingness to deal fairly and 
adequately with the agricultural ip. 
dustry. Farmers need no longer hope 
for co-operation and reciprocity in 
matters of national legislation. The 
commission has thrown down the 
gauntlet to agriculture and agriculture 
accepts the challenge and will fight on 
for the McNary-Haugen bill. 

5. We do not question the sincerity 
of those members of congress who 
have in recent public statements in- 
sisted that the question of reducing 
railroad rates and other similar ques- 
tions are equally important to agri- 
culture as is the controlling of our 
surplus farm commodities. But we 
most emphatically disagree with their 
conclusions and on this score we sub- 
mit that no collateral issue, however 
important within itself, can compare 
with the vital and fundamental need 
of such legislation as will assure the 
producers of wheat, pork, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, etc., that henceforth their 
dollars have full purchasing power. 

Against this great principle all other 
issues become relatively insignificant, 
We will therefore look with disfavor 
upon those who would confuse the 
real issue at this late hour. When 
the major matter has been definitely 
settled then the problems of collateral 
importance may and should receive 
such attentions as the facts justify. 

6. We favor the establishment of 
a comprehensive national policy in 
the matter of flood control and in the 
development of inland waterways 
transportation. 

7. We send our warmest greetings 
to the cotton, tobacco and rice grow- 
ers of the southland and we rejoice 
that the time is near at hand when 
there will be no line of division so 
far as the farmers are concerned and 
we will place the welfare of agricul- 
ture above the welfare of political par- 
ties, which so flagrantly violated the 
solemn promise made to us four years 
ago. 

8. We extend fraternal greetings to 
organized labor and remind their lead- 
ers of the fact that they too have a 
vital, if indirect, interest in the pres- 
ent agricultural situation. Unless the 
constantly increasing migration from 
the farm to the city is arrested the 
time is not far away when there will 
be two bidders for every city job and 
when thus, large and selfish employ- 
ers of labor will once more be able 
to name wage schedules and working 
rules to their own liking. In our opin- 
ion the existing farm situation is a 
menace of the most profound char- 
acter to the future of every labor 
union in the land. 

9. We desire to warn both the farm- 
ers and the general public against the 
American farm congress, so called, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 
The membership and financial support 
of this body which professes to Speak 
for the farmers of the corn belt is 
shrouded in deep mystery. Neither 
its present attitude, nor its past his- 
tory justify any confidence in its pur- 
poses, and we conclude, therefore, 
from ail outward appearances that it 
is nothing more than a listening post 
for the enemies of agriculture. 

10. We.express our appreciation to 
these who have valiantly and hero 
ically supported the McNary-Haugen 
bill in whatever capacity they may 
have served. We feel that agriculture 
has had and now has hosts of true and 
dependable friends and supporters and 
we hereby express our appreciation 
and pledge to them that we shall not 
forget the service which they have 
rendered. 
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More Money for the Farm 


Business Men’s Commission Urges Tariff Cut and Tax Reform 


AGRICULTURE is not getting its 

proper share of the national in- 
come. This declaration, closely in 
line with the pronouncements of farm 
leaders, is the most striking feature 
of the report of the business men’s 
commission on agriculture headed by 
Charles Nagel. 

The preamble of the report de- 
clares: 

“The evidence is clear that Ameri- 
can agriculture has undergone a pro- 
longed and trying readjustment to 
post-war conditions, in the course of 
which those engaged in it have suf- 
fered seriously in their relative eco- 
nomic prosperity in comparison with 
those engaged in other fields. 

“On the human side, it has been de- 





prived of the energy, experience and | 
knowledge of many thousands of farm- | 


ers who have lost their resources and 
have been persuaded or compelled to 
leave the farm for other occupations, 
while the land resources of the nation 
have been impaired by neglect and 
wasteful exploitation under the pres- 
sure to which those who remained on 
the farm have been subjected. 

“Agriculture in this country also ap- 
pears to be subject to certain deep ly- 
ing ils which time alone can not 
safely be relied upon to cure but may 
even accentuate. 


Some Hazards of the Farmer 


“There is evidence that real as well 
as money costs in the industry are 
rising; that we are not keeping our 
old superiority over competitors; that 
the fertility of the land is being im- 
paired; that erosion is insidiously and 
constantly carrying away a layer of 
irreplaceable surface soil not only 
from the hillsides but over practically 
the whole area devoted to plowed 
crops; that many if not most farmers 
are year after year failing to secure a 
return equivalent to that which can be 
obtained in the city by workers of no 
greater ability, that the comparative 
advantage of other industries is rap- 
idly increasing; that the obstacles to 
the extension of markets for farm 
products are growing more effective; 
that the difficulties of improving the 
organization and methods of agricul- 
ture are increasing; that the year by 
year fluctuations in the prices of farm 
commodities are growing ever more 
severe and are increasing the hazard 
under which the farmer carried on his 
occupations; that tenancy is increas- 
ing; and that the quality of the farm 
population is undergoing a progressive 
deterioration. 

“Our national policies in respect to 
industry, trade and international rela- 
tions all have a profound bearing on 
the agricultural problem. But the 
aim in agricultural policies should 
have in view such improvement in the 
economic position of the farmer as is 
consistent with the wisest utilization 
of our land resources and the develop- 
ment of types of farmers and of rural 
life which will make not only for 
greater farm prosperity but for the 
long-time social and political welfare 
of the nation as a whole. A sound 
national agricultural policy conceived 
in this way can not rest upon govern- 
mental action alone, but requires ac- 
tive participation and co-operation of 
farmers and of other economic groups 
as well as that of local, state and fed- 
eral governmental authorities.” 

As was expected, the report disap- 
proves of the McNary-Haugen bill. It 
does, however, go on to recommend 
some reforms that have been advo- 
cated by farm groups. The commis- 
sion’s action on the tariff was of es- 
becial interest and, judging from the 
hewspaper reports, was a pronounced 
disappointment to the folks who hoped 
the commission would content itself 
with reporting that everything was all 








right and that nothing needed to be 
done. On the tariff the report states: 

“The commission believes that ef- 
forts should be made more nearly to 
equalize, as between agriculture and 
manufacturing industry, such benefits 
as the existing protective tariff system 
ean afford to both. Protective policies 
which tend to place artificial obstacles 
in the way of natural and normal ex- 
tension of markets for American farm 
products and which tend to increase 
the domestic costs of their produc- 
tion should be subjected to careful re- 
consideration with a view to equaliz- 
ing their effects.” 

Briefly, the commission suggests 
that the American farmer ought to be 
trading his surplus for foreign manu- 
factured goods, and that he can not do 
this unless the tariff is reduced so 
that these manufactured goods can 
come in. 

Again, the commission, while laying 
a very proper emphasis on what the 
individual farmer can do to reduce his 
production costs, says: 

“Important as ere the opportunities 
for individual self-help, success cf 
farmers in overcoming their own diff!- 
culties without outside aid depends 
mainly upon organized co-operative ei- 
forts in reducing production costs and 
market losses.” 

Some of the suggestions for co-oper- 
ative activities will meet farm ap- 
proval, altho the comment on large 
scale co-operatives handling staple 
products will not. The commission 
admits that in big co-operatives of 
this sort non-members are likely to 
get more benefits than members, and 
seems to think that this is a reason 
for abandoning the field altogether. 
These co-operatives, on the other 
hand, seem to think that a reason for 
supporting the McNary-Haugen bill. 


Coincide on Some Points W~ 


In the field of taxation the commis- 
sion ties up with the farm program 
in most states and especially with 
that in Iowa, when it says: 

“The states should, so far as prac- 
ticable, relinquish the general prop- 
erty tax to the local governing units 
and obtain such revenue as they need 
thru income, business and excise 
taxes. So far as the state exercises 
control regarding standards of educa- 
tion it is incumbent upon it to assume 
a considerable share of the financial 
burden. In meeting local education 
needs the granting of state aid in pro- 
portion to the relative need or pros- 
perity of the local community is high- 
ly desirable.” 

Another suggestion which agrees 
entirely with the farm position is: 

“Agriculture can be_ substantially 
benefited by readjustments of the rail- 
road rate structure, the extension of 
waterway systems and other reduc- 
tions in distribution costs.” 

The commission’s report has al- 
ready met some opposition in certain 
conservative circles. President Cool- 
idge and Senator Smoot have an- 
nounced a disagreement with the sec- 
tions for tariff reduction. The farm 
board plan of the commission has 
been criticised by some business in- 
terests because it provides for an ad- 
vance of federal funds for the finan- 
cing of the stabilization corporations 
which are to operate under the direc- 
tion of the farm board. 

In the discussion of causes of the 
agricultural problem, the commission 
states that deflation hit the farmer 
harder than any other group; that the 
shift of the United States from a 
debtor to a creditor nation, combined 
with high tariffs, made continued sale 
of the surplus abroad at good prices 
difficult; and that the changing habits 
of city population in regard to food 
consumption and clothing added to the 
damage done to the farmer by the 
other two factors. 
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your farm. 


Make machinery repairs and replace- 
ments, shape the grindstone, remove 
burrs from the inside of pipes where 
needed, sharpen plowshares and 


edged tools, 


You can do any or all of these jobs 
with the proper NICHOLSON File 
with which your hardware dealer 


can supply you. 


Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 


cMOLSo, NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
os > a 4 


U.S.A. 


(TRADE MARKIE 


E JsE the spare time you will have this 


winter to clean up the filing jobs on 


—A File for Every Purpose 


Winter 
is the time 


for odd jobs 















The report, after. showing that 
things had been getting better for the 
farmer since 1920, declares: “Read- 
justment to post-war conditions, how- 
ever, should not be allowed to obscure 
the larger problem of securing a bal- 
anced and stable relationship between 
agriculture and other industries and of 
achieving some sound adjustment to 
the deeper lying forces which over a 
long period of time have tended per- 
sistently to depress the relative eco- 
nomic position of the farmer.” 





The Best Are Leaving 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of November 4 you ask 
for letters in regard to the question of 
sending the poor farmers to town. 

For seven years I have been con- 
nected with large co-operatives, spend- 
ing at least half my time in Chicago. 
I have come in personal contact with 
thousands of farmers, many of them 
the most progressive and intelligent, 
in their respective homes. At least 
five years ago I became convinced 
that in a majority of cases it was the 
better farmers who were leaving the 
farms. For the last five years it has 
been a hobby with me at every oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and when in 
the farming districts to make some in- 
vestigations along this line. 

The result of this has been that in 
my own mind, at least, I am convinced 
that at least 75 per cent of the men 
who are leaving the farms are the 
better farmers, the men who for the 
best interests of the future of this 
country should stay on the farms. 
Therefore, in conclusion may I say 
that in my own mind at least there is 
not the slightest question or shadow 
of a doubt that our farm population is 
steadily lowered in ability and intelli- 
gence, rapidly sinking toward a peas- 
ant class. 

J. T. WILLIAMS. 

Whiteside County, Illinois. 





| delivered to your station. Order 








Delicious, 
newly-caught fish. 

NONE BETTER, per pound 

Herring Heunt,-,7e Whitefish, Drsd 16%e 


-- - ym reed Sng ae lie 
found. Lic Flounders, Dred 13%se 
Pickerel Dressed. 13c r : 


Salmon, Dred...... ive 
Pike Round ....... 15¢ Sablefish, Drsd....16¢ 
Dressed...... 16c Halibut, Dred...... 20c 


24 hour shipments. Write for free illustrated price 
list TODAY. Attractive discount on large orders. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT CO. 
DEPT. C ou 


LUTH, MINN. 





CYLINDER CORN SHELLER 
Fa Shell 75 bu. per hour with 3 te 5 


HP engine; larger size for tract- 
gy or saves its cost on first sea- 
son’s shelling bill. 


Keliy Duplex Feed Mills 


Crush and grind ear corn and 
shuck corn, cuts fodder and hay; 
grinds oats real fine. Write for 
catalog. 


~ KETCHUM FARM EQUIP. CO 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 











Get a hog waterer that will not 
freeze. Have plenty of ¢ 
clean, warm water for your 
stock all winter. 
The B & B Sanitary Heated waterer is 
absolutely weather proof and fool proof. 
castiron. F Lasi 
i A wonder. At your er’s or $13. 
now or write for literature. 
Central Foundry €o. 
202 So. 2nd Ave. Marshaiitown, towa 





Catalog an 
132 Pages of valuable Radio in- 
formation — trouble finding, set 
building — Radio knowledze of all kinds. 
Write today. HARRY SCHWARTZBERG FRFS. 
AMERICAN AUTO & RADIO MFG. CO. 
Dept. 844 American Radio Bidg. 
Ransas City, Missourt 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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At the Kansas City- Royal 


Upsets Mark Judging of Country's Best 


AST week brought twenty-five 

hundred head of stock to Kansas 
City to compete for individual honors 
and several thousand more in the car- 
lot cattle, hog and sheep sections. The 
ten acres of floor space in the Royal 
building and accompanying structures 
were crowded with exhibits. 

As usual, the boys’ and girls’ calf 
clubs drew lots of attention. Verne 
Cooper, of Corning, Iowa, took the 
grand championship with his Hereford 
steer. This is the same calf that fin- 
ished second at the Iowa State Fair 
in August. First place in the Short- 
horn division was won by Homer 
Thieman, of Aulville, Mo. First in 
Angus was won by Warren Ljungdahl, 
Manhattan, Kan. Thieman’s calf won 
at the Missouri show and Ljungdahl’s 
placed second at Kansas. 

In the pig club competition John 


In the bull classes Champion Master, 
shown by Anoka Farms, of Waukesha, 
Wis., took the senior championship 
and was made grand champion over 
Dreadnaught Salute, the junior cham- 
pion bull owned by Mather Bros., Ma- 
son City, Ill. 

The Angus show, so far as the 
championships went, was in the hands 
of Harrison & Ryan, of Harlan, lowa. 
Revolution 7th was senior and grand 
champion and Enchanter Harrison 
junior champion. Black Lass of G 6th, 
also a Harrison & Ryan entry, was the 
senior champion cow, and the junior 
and grand championship went to their 
Blackcap Harrison 23d. 

In Polled Shorthorns, Teegarden 
and Sons, of Duvall, Ohio, had the 
senior and grand champion bull, while 
Hultine and Sons, of Saronville, Neb., 
had the junior champion. Teegarden 
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Verne Cooper and his champion Hereford. 


Samuel, of Manhattan, Kan., took first 
with a Poland China barrow that 
weighed 888 pounds. 

In the college judging contest, the 
Kansas Agricultural College team took 
first with 4,316 pounds out of a possi- 
ble 5,000. Second went to the Texas 
Agricultural College with 4,282 points, 
beating the University of Illinois by 
one point. Ames was down the list 
with 4,242 points. In the individual 
contests Cecil W. Means, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was first with 
926 points. Ira R. Thornton, of the 
University of Missouri, was second 
with 901 points. 


Herefords Head Beef Cattle 


The beef cattle division, as usual, 
got the most attention, with the Here- 
fords heading the list. J. N. Camden, 
Versailles, Ky., had the junior and 
grand champion in Laura Hartland. 
The senior champion cow went to 
Ken Karyl Ranch, of Littleton, Colo., 
on Sadie Domino. In the bull classes, 
Valiant Stanway, of Foster Farms, 
Rexford, Kan.; Buck Avalanche, of the 
Saint Amour Company, Martinville, 
Pa., and Belmont Hartland, of Hart- 
land Farms, Versailles, Ky., were ap- 
parently the class of the field when 
the judging began. Valiant Stanway 
went down in the aged bull class be- 
fore Buck Avalanche, who took the 
senior championship and was later 
made grand champion over Hartland 
Mixer, shown by Henry W. Marshall, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

In the Shorthorns, Sni-A-Bar Farms 
had the senior grand champion cow in 
Dorothy Anoka, the oldest cow in the 
Shorthorn show, and .one who had 
been in retirement since the El Paso 
show this spring. Easton & Ward. of 
Danville, Cal., had the junicr cham- 
pion cow in Collynie Rosewood 5th- 


repeated in the female classes, with 
D. B. Thieman, of Higginsville, Mo., 
showing the junior champion. 

Holsteins Strong in Dairy Breeds 

In the dairy breeds, the Holsteins 
made an especially strong showing. 
Femco Farms, Breckenridge, Minn., 
had all the bull championships, with 
Blue Earth Ormsby taking senior and 
grand champion. Forum’ Holstein 
Farm, Dike, lowa, added to its record 
of victories the senior and grand 
championship in the cow classes, with 
Long Hollow Mercedes Butter Boy. 
Femco Farms had the jumor cham- 
pion. 














Scott's grand champion Spotted Poland 
China sow. 

In Guernsey championships, Larsen 
Canning Company of Green Bay, Wis., 
made a clean sweep. Emmadine Farm, 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y., with a 
string that has had its way at a num- 
ber of fairs, had the unusual experi- 
ence of seeing its best put down to 
second place. 

Milking Shorthorns, with a strong 
show, gave the female grand cham- 
pionship to Donald Woodward Farm, 
Leroy, N. Y. The grand champion 
bull was shown by Alasa Farms, Al- 
ton, N. Y. 

Iowa did well in the horse division, 


C. E. Jones, Livermore, Iowa, had the 
grand champion stallion in the Bel- 
gians; R. M. Fogelman, Calendar, 
lowa, showed the grand champion 
Shire stallion; E. L. Humbert and Son, 
Corning, Iowa, had the grand cham- 
pion Percheron stallion. 

In the hog division, Capitol View 
Farm, Springfield, Ill., had the grand 
champion Poland China boar in New 
Hawk. Columbian Stock Farm, Kan- 


sas City, Mo., showed the grand cham. 
pion sow, Columbia. In the Spots, 
M. G. Scott, Le Monte, Mo., took ajj 
the championships, Wildwood Lady 
winning in the sow classes and Sy. 
premacy in the boar classes. J. 4, 
McAnaw, of Cameron, Mo., had the 
grand champion boar in Chester 
Whites. C. H. and Lloyd Cole, of 
North Topeka, Kan., had the grang 
champion sow. 


Union Backs McNary-Haugen Bill 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Whereas, the public records con- 
clusively prove that Sir Herbert while 
living in London, England, and“in con- 
ference with his fellow citizens of the 
British empire in that city conceived 
the proposition of coming to this coun- 
try, taking charge of the farmers’ food 
products in the interest of getting 
them at the lowest price possible for 
the allied governments. As evidence 
of the statement we refer to the hear- 
ings on senate resolution 163 of 
Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1918, page 931. In 
the cross-examination of Mr. Hoover 
by Senator Vardaman, Mr. Hoover ad- 
mits that he never voted in the United 
States in his life and that at the time 
of the food bill legislation he had just 
come from London, England, where 
his home and family were. In further 
corroboration of the statement that 
Sir Herbert Hoover was the originator 
of the idea of wheat pricing in the 
United States, the statement of Dr. 
Harry Garfield says that Mr. Hoover 
presented to President Wilson the ne- 
cessity for pricing wheat. Further ev- 
idence will be found on pages 10 and 
11, part 1 of the hearing before the 
committee on agriculture of the Unit- 
ed States senate relative to senate 
bill 2463, on Tuesday, June 19, 1917. 

“There are numerous witnesses in 
this convention to the following 
facts: 

“1. That Mr. Hoover stated after 
the wheat pricing committee agreed 
on the $2.20 per bushel for $1 hard 
wheat, Chicago basis, that he had 
never expected the price to be over 
$1.75 per bushel. 

“2. That when organized farmers 
sent representatives to Washington, 
D. C., in February, 1918, in an effort 
to get the president of the United 
States to increase the price set in the 
food bill for 1918 crop of $2 to the 
$2.20, that the wheat pricing commit- 
tee had placed on the 1917 crop, Mr. 
Hoover stated that he would not con- 
sent to such an arrangement for the 
reason that he had made all his ar- 
rangements with the allies based on 
the $2 price. The farm organizations 
forced the $2.20 price by putting a bill 
thru congress that named $2.40 as the 
price of 1918 crop. Mr. Hoover fought 
this bill all the way thru and Presi- 
dent Wilson vetoed it. But by procla- 
mation did give us the $2.20. 

“3. There are those present who 
heard Mr. Hoover tell a labor union 
organization convention that if he had 
not taken charge of the farmers’ 
wheat that it would have gone to $5 
a bushel, and they would have been 
compelled to pay 30 cents for a loaf of 
bread. In the same week we heard 
him tell a farm organization that if he 
had not taken charge of: their wheat 
that it would have gone to $1.50 a 
bushel. 

“4. There are those present in this 
convention who sold their 1917 crop 
of wheat just before Mr. Hoover’s 
committee fixed the price, and got 
$2.75 per bushel at their home town 
elevator for $2 wheat. Wheat in the 
same neighborhood of the same qual- 
ity after the price was fixed brought 
$1.85 a bushel. 

“5. Mr. Hoover stated, in a meeting 
of farmers at Washington in the 
spring of 1918, when asked why he 
had not made the mills reduce the 
price of flour, bran and shorts to meet 
the reduction in the price of wheat, 
that he had to let the mills get rid of 
the high price wheat they had bought 
just before price fixing; and 


“Whereas, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Ju- 
lius H. Barnes, who was made chair- 
man of the United States Wheat Cor. 
poration, disregarded their pledges and 
violated the law that absolutely made 
these prices a minimum price, by a li- 
cense system that licensed every pur- 
chaser of wheat, and thru such system 
they made the $2.20 a maximum, ag 
well as a minimum price; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the officers of ey. 
ery state organization and of the na- 
tional organization of the Farmers’ 
Union give the widest publicity pos- 
sible to these statements of facts to 
the end that no farmer in the United 
States may be deceived into believing 
that his arch enemy, Sir Herbert 
Hoover, was his friend.” 

In the legislative field, the conven- 
tion opposed compulsory military 
training in high schools and colleges, 
commended the stand taken by Sena- 
tor Norris on Muscle Shoals, and 
asked for revision of the federal farm 
loan act along the lines of the orig- 
inal bill. It opposed reduction of fed- 
eral income tax rates, urged that the 
inheritance and gifts tax be retained, 
recommended a rapid reduction of the 
war debt and urged that the federal 
government take over complete con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve system. 

The convention also went on record 
as declaring that corporation farming 
was a menace to American institu- 
tions, and urged the passage of a grad- 
uated land tax to prevent the forma- 
tion of large estates of this sort. It 
also declared that the present meth- 
ods of testing cattle for T. B. were un- 
fair, unreliable and illegal, and sug- 
gested that pasteurization of milk at 
low temperatures would prevent any 
possible injury to health from the use 
of milk from tubercular cows. 

In the resolutions dealing with 
farmers’ business organizations the 
convention approved the work of the 
Farmers’ Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, but only after considerable 
discussion and by a two to one vote, 
with a number of the delegates not 
voting. It was recommended that the 
different state Unions work to secure 
the passage of a co-operative banking 
law modeled after the Iowa measure. 
A Farmers’ Union grain council, to be 
made up of representatives of the dif- 
ferent Farmers’ Union grain agencies, 
was recommended. The formation of 
Farmers’ Union cotton associations 
and the federation of these into a na- 
tional marketing organization was 
urged. Direct buying by packers was 
opposed, and an amendment of the 
packers’ and stockyards act to prevent 
it was recommended. The organiza- 
tion of co-operative gas and oil com- 
panies was approved, and it was urged 
that these be joined in state federa- 
tions in order to have greater buying 
power, and to develop a Farmers’ Un- 
ion trade mark and the buying of gas 
in the open market on specification. 
The organization of more Farmers 
Union co-operative creameries was 
recommended, and it was urged that a 
selling agency be formed to handle 
the output of those already doing 
business. f 

The convention was only moderately 
well attended, not as many turning 
out as for the Iowa state convention 
some weeks ago. Probably around 
five hundred Iowa people were at the 
meeting, with two or three hundred 
delegates and visitors from other 
states.—D. R. M. 
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‘Fhe “*U.S.’? 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Made either red or 

black—4 or 5 buckles 





Stretches five times its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber from 
a “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe—you’d find it would 
stretch more than 5 times its 
length! This rubber stays flexi- 
ble and waterproof—long after 
ordinary rubber would crack or 
break 
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JT’S a brute for wear—this 

“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus! 
Powerful. Extra husky. 

Look at the thick oversize sole 
—it’s as tough as the tread of a 
tire. And the upper—it’s made 
of the finest grade rubber—rub- 
ber so live, so strong you can 
stretch a strip of it 5 times 
its own length. 

Andto give extra 
strength, anchored in the 
walls—at every vital point 


Trade Mark 


°9 Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
© aARCTICS- RUBBERS 
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= At butchering time—and any 


time—farmers like these long- 
wearing overshoes and boots. 


s husky 





—are from 4 to 11 separate lay- 
ers of tough rubber and fabric 
reinforcement. Only “U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes have so many! 

Seventy-five years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear is back 
of ‘U.S.’ Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes. Every pair is built by 
master workmen—and built right. 
They fit better, look better, 
and wear better. Get a pair 
and notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 


is it looks: : 


75 years of experience is back of this overshoe 


*U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots 


have sturdy gray soles. Up 
pers either red or black— 
knee to hip lengths. Look 
for the “U.S.” trade mark 
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Lets 20 to the city tomegnt 


W: ALL need a change. Pretty expensive, 
Let’s go to the city tonight. if the family actu- 
We'll listen to the dinner ally did go. But 
music at a big hotel: then think of it! Just a 
a concert for a while. A half-turn of the 
violinist who makes a for- Atwater Kent Ong 
tune everytime he appears Dial brings your 
will play for us. A male quartet choice of the worth-while diver- 
will sing the songs of long ago. sions of the great cities—right in 
your own comfortable home, with 
your own comfortable bed await- 
ing you when you’ve had enough. 





An adventurer, just back from 
strange lands. A comedian with 
some new jokes. The new fash- 
ions reported for Things to amuse when you’re 
women. Dance tired, to soothe if you’re out of 
music for those sorts, to help you in your work, 
who like it— to keep youngsters happy at home 


Write for illustrated booklet of 
Atwater Kent Radio 





Prices slightly higher from the 


Rockies West, and in Canada 


Mopet E Rapio Speaker. The re- 
sult of nearly three years’ labora- 
tory work. Faithfully covers the 
entire range of musica! tones, from 
the lowest to the highest register. 
With 9g feet of flexible cord. $30 











and the old folks entertained. 

Why is it that almost every 
good dealer advises you to 
buy Atwater Kent RadioP 
He could make more money 
on others. He could tempt 
you with lower prices. He 
could sell you sets costing three or 
four times as much. 


But he knowsthat Atwater Kent 
Radio will give you everything and 
will never fail you. He knows you 
will be satisfied—as more than a 
million Atwater 
Kent owners have b>) 


been satisfied. 


ATWATER Kent MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. Atwater Kent, President oJ 


4769 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


One Dial Receivers Licensed 
under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 


Moper H Rapio Speaker. En- 
tirely of metal. Crystalline-finish- 
ed in two shades of brown. 
With g feet of flexible cord. $21 


Mopet 30, six-tube, One Mopet 36, six-tube, One Dial Mobex 33, six-tube, One Dial Re- 
Dial Receiver. Solid ma- Receiver. Crystalline - finished ceiver. Antenna adjustment device. 
hogany cabinet; gold name cabinet; gold ship-model name Unusual selectivity. Solid mahogany 
plate, power supply switch plate, decorative rosettes and cabinet; gold name plate, power sup- 
and vernier knob. $80 power supply switch. $65 ply switch and vernier knob. $g0 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE \ 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo) Lesson must not be repro- 





a duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





Isaiah Teaches Right Living 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 4, 1927. Isaiah, 3:1 
to 5:30. Printed—Isaiah, 5:1-12.) 

“Let me sing for my beloved a song 
of my beloved touching his vineyard. 
My well-beloved had a vineyard in a 
very fruitful hill: (2) and he digged it, 
and gathered out the stones thereof, 
and planted it with the choicest vine, 
and built a tower in the midst of it, 
and also hewed out a winepress there- 
jn: and he looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes. (3) And now, O inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge, I 
pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
(4) What could have been done more 
to my vineyard, that I have not done 
in it? wherefore, when I looked that 
it should bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes? (5) And now I will 
tell you what I will do to my vineyard: 
I will take away the hedge thereof, and 
it shall be eaten up; I will break down 
the wall thereof, and it shall be trod- 
den down: (6) and I will lay it waste; 
it shall not be pruned nor hoed; but 
there shall come up briers and thorns: 
] will also command the clouds that 
they rain no rain upon it. (7) For the 
vineyard of Jehovah of hosts is the 
house of Israel, and the men of Judah 
his pleasant plant: and he looked for 
justice, but, behold, oppression; for 
righteousness, but, behold, a cry. (8) 
Woe unto them that join house to 
house, that lay field to field, till there 
be no room, and ye be made to dwell 
alone in the midst of the land! (9) In 
my ears saith Jehovah of hosts, Of a* 
truth many houses shall be desolate, 
even great and fair, without inhab- 
itant. (10) For ten acres of vine- 
yard shall yield one bath, and a homer 
of seed shall yield but an ephah. (11) 
Woe unto them that rise up early in 
the morning, that they may follow 
strong drink; that tarry late into the 
night, till wine inflame them!. (12) 
And the harp and the lute, the tabret 
and the pipe, and wine, are in their 
feasts; but they regard not the work 
of Jehovah, neither have they consid- 
ered the operation of his hands.” 





Isaiah, in the text of the lesson, in- 
troduces @ new form of expression. 
Christ has made the parable familiar. 
In the Old Testament it was seldom 
used. Ezekiel had visions of material 
forms illustrating spiritual truths, but 
they are not classified as parables. 
Isaiah seems to have adopted the para- 
ble when his hearers began to re- 
sist in their minds his direct charges. 
Jesus often used the parable under 
like circumstances. The dedication of 
the parable of the vineyard finds a par- 
allel in the Song of Solomon, and its 
main teaching is not unlike the song 
of Moses recorded in Deuteronomy, 32. 
Another translation of the first verse 
of the text is: “Let me sing of my 
Friend, sing a love-song of his vine- 
yard: My Friend; he had a vineyard 
on a very fruitful slope.” Whomever 
the prophet had in mind in the first 
verse, we know from the seventh verse 
that he was singing of the vineyard of 
the Lord of hosts, that the vineyard 
Was the house of Israel, “and the men 
of Judah his pleasant plant.” 

The prophet begins his song with a 
Tecitative of the care and labor given 
to the vineyard. It was located on the 
favoring slope of a fertile hill. The 


Plot of ground was fenced, and rid of 
obstructions. 


The choicest vine was 





planted, the guarding tower was built, 
the winepress of hope dug out, and the 
master then waits for the large lus- 
cious fruit. What was his disappoint- 
ment to find that there was maturing 
nothing different from the wild grapes 
of the forest! 

Isaiah then betrays the motive of his 
parable by challenging the responsible 
people of Jerusalem and of Judah to 
name a single thing more that could 
have been done for the vineyard, and 
he strongly hints the propriety of them 
making a confession of sin by asking 
them, “Wherefore, when I looked that 
it should bring forth grapes, brought 
it forth wild grapes?” The curse of 
the vineyard was evidently from them- 
selves, and would return unto them- 
selves. For he proceeds to describe 
the abandonment of the vineyard, and 
its destruction. Barriers will be re- 
moved so that those from without shall 
feed on it and trample it down. The 
owner will cease cultivation of the 
plants with the result that the ground 
shall be covered with briers and 
thorns. And the Master reveals His 
identity when He says: “I will also 
command the clouds that they rain no 
rain upon it.” Here was a vineyard 
that had the best of earth and of 
heaven given to it, yet it had some 
power within to resist response to the 
fruitful Hand above. 

Like Christ’s parable of the sower 
and the seed, this parable carries its 
interpretation and application on the 
surface. It illustrates the peculiar love 
and labor which God gave to Israel. He 
had emancipated the children of Jacob 
from the strong arm of Egypt with 
wonderful power and demonstration. 
He gave them the best leaders the 
world had ever known. He revealed 
to them model laws for life, which 
have ever since been accounted funda- 
mental. He carried them and trained 
them in the wilderness. He placed 


| them in a garden spot, hemmed in by 


mountain and sea and desert, yet with 
gates for world travelers to enter 
with the intelligence of the nations. 
He gave them a revelation unique in 
spiritual truths and inspiration, and 
them frequently in miraculous ways. 
What could He have done more? 

God had a right to expect this people 
to be outstanding in spiritual instincts, 
in devotion to Him, in spiritual power, 
in staunch character, and in a faithful 
witness of God to other nations. But 
now, the prophet teaches, they are not 
different from other nations. They 
have the same worldly ambitions, the 
same love for sensual pleasures, the 
same disregard for the rights of oth- 
ers, the same indifference to the needs 
of others. He looked for justice, but, 
behold, oppression.” Isaiah enforces 
the contrasts here by peculiar words 
in the Hebrew, as, “He looked for jus- 
tice, but, behold, bloodshed; for right- 
eousness, but, behold, shrieks from the 
wronged. 

Is the song of the vineyard not also 
a song for America? Is this not God’s 
country, not in the phrase of the “hap- 
Py-go-lucky” tourist, but in all the se- 
riousness of Divine providence? God 
hid the western continent from the 
peering and adventurous eyes of the 
orient until He had a people prepared 
by the Reformation and the Revival of 
Learning to colonize it. He shifted 
the balance of power in Europe about 
the time America was discovered, s0 
that the direction of the colonization 
would be from the northern countries. 
He protected those frail barks of the 
ocean which carried the first pilgrims. 
He gave their children courage to seek 
independence, and wisdom to write a 
constitution. He it was who opened 


r successful 





the plains and hills and mountains 
with their rich soil, treasures of min- 
eral, and expanses of forests. From 
this rich land with its inheritance of 
mental and spiritual vigor have come 
many material inventions and im- 
provements. But are we giving back 
to God the richness of spiritual life, 
the cheer of gratitude, and the service 
to humanity that He has a right to 
expect? 

The parable belongs also to every 
individual life placed in a favorable sit- 
uation, and who is heir to the good- 
ness of God thru many ancestral gen- 
erations. Every such person has upon 
him the claim of right living. The 
Bible, the Sabbath, the church, Chris- 
tian parents and friends, and the calls 
to service have been given for the cul- 
tivation of a choice life. 

Verses eight to twelve indicate some 
of the bitter fruit from this disappoint- 
ing vine: “Woe to them that join 
house to house, that lay field to field,” 
etc. These words seem to describe an 
agricultural trust, where either one 
powerful man or a number of land 
owners combined have pursued the 
ruthless process of forcing all compe- 
tition out of business and acquiring 
the properties. Their greed allows no 
ownership but their own. They will be 
the lords supreme on the earth. How- 
ever man may praise those who are 
in these worldly tactics, 
the Lord holds them in contempt. He 
will cause their houses to be vacated 
and their lands to become barren.’ A 
country can not be secure if its cul- 
tivable lands are forsaken, if its 
wealth is concentrated in the hands of 
a few. 

With the increase of wealth came 
dissipation. There is a temptation to 
intoxication both to those who lose, 
that they may drown their sorrow, and 
to those who win, that they may cele- 
brate their vietories. So in Isaiah’s 
time there was drinking to excess. 
Instead of giving the evening hours to 
drinking bouts, after the work of the 
day, men began the day with drunken 
orgies. They were the men of means, 
able to hire an orchestra for their ban- 
quets of wine and strong drink. They 
were debauched in conscience and dis- 
regarded the laws of life and of God 
against intoxication. 

Avarice and appetite are not always 
associated. Ambition to possess will 
often keep one temperate for pruden- 
tial reasons. And many a _ person 
yields to appetite who has not a spirit 
of greed. But they often go together. 
The eighteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution is imperiled by some who 
are rich enough to buy high-priced 
liquors, and who seem to have ways of 
evading the law. Many other rich men 
and women are not only examples as 
law observers, but they are personally 
assisting in enforcing the laws. It 
seems providential that prohibition 
should come at the very time when 
prosperity would be otherwise holding 
out great temptations to dissipation. 

There is nothing that will blind the 
eyes of the understanding so quickly 
as strong drink. The dissipating men 
of Judah who had been taught, as a 
part of their qualification for citizen- 
ship, about God’s claim on the nation 
and its dependence on Him, forgot the 
work of the Lord and the operation of 
His hands. They did not consider 
that the hands of the Lord are busy 
returning to men what they send up to 
Him. This loss of moral sense is the 
greatest loss that one can suffer, for it 
makes the heart insusceptible to 
truth. By his parable and direct mes- 
sages Isaiah was making an heroic ef- 
fort to revive a people perilously near 
to spiritual death, and yet unconscious 
of its grim presence. The prophet suc- 
ceeded by his work in prolonging the 
life of his nation, and his words yet 
abide to convey life to all who heed 
them. 





(This lesson deals with a portion of 
Scripture not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
pared by Dr. R. W. Thompson, West 
Allis, Wis.) 








HE quick and effec- 

tive way to relieve 
head colds is to snuff a 
little Vicks up the nose 
or melt some in-a cup of 
hot water and inhale. 


The medicated vapors- 


reach immediately into 
every corner of the air 
passages, soothing and 
healing with every breath. 


Also Rub It On 


For other forms of cold 
troubles just rub Vicks on the 
throat and chest at bedtime. 
It is then the body heat which 
releases these vapors. At the 
same time, Vicks acts through 
the skin like a poultice or 
plaster. 


Mothers especially appreci- 
ate Vicks because it relieves 
colds overnight without the 
use of internal medicines, 
which often upset children’s 
delicate stomachs. 





OveR TF MiLtion Jars Usep YEARLY 


ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 








1928 prices, effective NOW 
RECEIVING SETS 





Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West 

ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 

4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Uana ©DES MOINES, iOWA 
“ Right in the heart of tg 
i ons . ct. 


distri 


lected as headquarters for 
many conventions. You'll 
find a real welcome here. 
Rooms $2.50 and up. 


T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 








HANFORD 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
“The pride of orthern 
235 Hotel service 

,eaual to any in the 
23 3K34 cities. You will 
Lh Aas ae OF, t Hotel 

eau F.C. GAYLORD, Mgr. 













Do your buying 
from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 


give you names of reliable firms. 


SAFETY FIRST! 
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“Stockade”—A Civil War Story 


FEEL certain that the women read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer are going 
to like our new serial story, “Stock- 
ade,” by John T. Frederick, which 
starts December 2. 
Civil war, tho I will venture it is a far 


It is a story of the 


different one of those times than any 
you have ever read. There is no glori- 
fication of war in it; there is a fine 
sympathy for both North and South 
and for all of those individuals that 
must choose sides in a war that should 
have been unnecessary. 

Did you ever hear of the Copper- 
head plots? Or of how the Knights of 
the Golden Circle planned to release 
Confederate soldiers in northern pris- 
on camps? The war ended none too 
soon to prevent them from carrying 
out their plots. Abraham Lincoln was 
not so much of a hero in those times. 

The whole panorama of events in 
those days of waiting back of the 
Union lines is seen thru the eyes of a 
woman, really only little more than a 
girl. Minna Herbst it is, a Pennsyl- 
vania-German girl, poor, awkward and 
not overly pretty, who wants pathet- 
ically to “be somebody.” She only 
wants what every normal girl wants, 
and that is to be known and liked by 
the girls and young men of her own 
age, to have a social standing in the 
community, to have pretty clothes and 
wear them well, to be invited out as 
a social equal, and to have nice things 
at home so that she won't be ashamed 
or embarrassed to have folks in. 
(Mothers of middle-teen aged daugh- 
ters will appreciate these yearnings.) 

Living almost in the shadow of the 
stockade over on Sandusky bay where 
several hundred Confederate soldiers 
were imprisoned, Minna is herself 
rather much of a shut-in, bound by 
conventions and by her own mental 
attitude. 

But the story goes deeper than the 
selfish desires of one girl. Tales of 
ihe war are told; recruits go out from 
the home ranks; Minna is in the midst 
of a Copperhead plot in which her own 
father is active; she falls in love; and 
finally does a daring piece of work in 
foiling one of the Copperhead plots. 

I am tempted to go on and tell you 
the whole story, but that wouldn't be 
fair. You will want to read it for 


vourselves. 


Patchwork Thoughts 
. done difference 


old age, according to a modern 


between youth and 


ecientifie writer is chiefly a chemical 
one. The change of opinions and the 
different outlock on life which come 
with age are due largely to the in- 
crease of calcium salts in the body as 
a person puts on age. 

The power of matter over mind— 
here you have it: We can’t help feel- 
ing differently about things 1s we 
srow older. Fathers and mothers and 
uncles and aunts ean talk about the 
follies of youth as much as they 
please, but to no avail. t's no use, 
voung folks feel that way and will act 
that way. It is not willful foily on 
their parts then when they appear to 
be wild and unruly. They are only 
acting natural. 


Thanksgiving is a day for the small 
children of the family as well as for 
the older folk. They ean enjoy both 
turkey and talking among themselves 
more if on this speeial occasion they 
can sit at a small table decorated and 
set particularly for them. One of the 
provisions in such an arrangement 
ought to be cleaning up the plates 
nicely and, too, drinking the custom- 
ary glass of milk. 


“Your Patchwork Thoughts of some 
while back made me want to express 
my opinion about home furnishings,” 
writes Mrs. J. W. C. “Not long since 
my husband presented me and our 
home with an oil painting. It is a 
beautiful and well-painted picture, but 
a certain practical minded person crit- 
icised us rather severely for our ex- 
travagance, saying that it didn’t match 
with the other furnishings. The other 
furnishings consist of a collection of 
furniture that is neither beautiful nor 
ugly, but comfortable and usable, tho 
somewhat patched and mended, to be 
sure. 

“I'm a great believer in good pic- 
tures and good reading matter. We 
can't’ see the worn spots in the rug 
while looking at our lovely picture. 
And, since we can’t have all the good 
things of life, is it not better to choose 
food for the soul than mere comforts 
for the body?” 

I do not know how all of you feel 
about it but, personally, I like to see 
homes reflecting the personalities of 
the folks who live in them. Physical 
comforts, there should be, within cer- 
tain limits, of course, because they 
contribute to our personal efficiency. 
I am always glad to hear of families 
like this one who make a stand for the 
finer and more cultural things in life, 
even tho they risk being thought ex- 
travagant and perhaps a little queer. 
I think Mrs. J. W. C. is just right in 
her stand. 


’ 


“Patchwork Thoughts,” writes a 
good friend from Polk county, “re- 
minds me of a quilt I have just pieced 
from odds and ends of calico and ging- 
ham, pieces that were left after other 
quilts were finished. I took pages of 
old copies of Wallaces’ Farmer, fifteen 
inches by twenty-one inches, for the 
foundations for blocks. I placed the 
pages and scraps near the sewing ma- 
chine and began work, designing the 
quilt as I went along. 

“Placing the center of the page un- 
der the pressure foot, I laid or pinned 
on a scrap of material, then another 
one of different color, face down, on 
this, arranging two even edges and 
stitching. Laying the second piece 
flat, I stitched another in the same 
way, using a variety of colors. I com- 
pleted the block in this way. Pieces 
extending hevond the edge of the pa- 
per were trimmed off and the paper 
foundation was then torn off.” 

—J. W. 


Home Cured Pork 


VER an exponent of the “dry cure” 
method for hams, shoulders and 
bacon, I just this week received a com- 
munication from down in Georgia, 
where they make home cured pork that 
is decidedly good, to the effeet that the 
dry cure method is more certain of suc- 
cess and that it is more widely used 
thruout the south than the brining 
method. 

The Georgian recommends the fol 
lowing mixture for each one hundred 
pounds of meat to be preserved: Eight 
pounds of salt, three pounds of sugar, 
three ounces of saltpeter. Mix thoroly 
and rub about half of this on the meat 
as soon as it has been thoroly chilled 
and aired. Store the salted meat away 
in some safe, dry, clean place, and af- 
ter a week rub the other half of the 
curing mixture onto it. Very little need 
be rubbed onto the smaller pieces un- 
der seven pounds, a second time. This 
would include the bacon pieces, of 
course; they should not need a second 
treatment. 

After two more weeks the sides and 
small pieces can be removed from the 
curing process and the larger pieces, 
such as hams and shoulders, should 


have the loose salt mixture rubbed into 
them. By that is meant the salt that 
has not adhered but has fallen off 
around the meat. The hams and shoul- 
ders should remain in cure for at least 
three days for each pound that each 
weighs. if these are to be used short- 
ly, then of course they need not re- 
main so long. A fifteen-pound ham or 
shoulder requires about forty-five days, 
a twenty-pound one will need about 
sixty to sixty-five days, a twenty-five- 
pound one will take about eighty days. 
As soon as the curing process is com- 
plete, the meat should be removed and 
prepared for smoking. 

Unrefined brown sugar is better than 
granulated sugar, so says the southern- 
er, and home-made cane syrup, sor- 
ghum, gives a flavor that is preferred 
by many. The exact amount (f sugar 
or syrup to use depends largely on in- 
dividual taste. Curing ought to take 
place in a fairly cool atmosphere. It 
is better not to let the temperautre rise 
above 45 degrees Fahrenheit. 

After the meat has been cured, the 
pieces should be rinsed off with a little 
clean water and hung to dry for a day 
in the smokehouse before being smoked. 
The southern authority also recom- 
mends having the meat at quite a dis- 
tance from the fire, at least six feet, 
he says. Green hickory and oak are 
good to smoke with; corn cobs do very 
well in the absence of either hickory or 
oak. Make a small fire each morning 
until the meat has been smoked to the 
desired color. 

After smoking the meat, it should be 
carefully stored where it will keep dry 
and can not mold and be reached by 
mice. Some prefer to smear the meat 
with a thick paste made of three parts 
of flour and one part of black pepper 
with water. The meat, where it is to 
be kept over for summer use, should 
be wrapped carefully and tied. After 
that it may be hung from the rafters 
in a dry place, or it may be packed 
away in dry salt or in wel! dried oats. 
Be sure that it is wrapped and stored 
safely from mice, ants and skipper 
flies. 


Cleaning Felt Hats 

CORN meal-gasoline bath will work 

wonders with your soiled light felt 
hat. Light felt hats, especially when 
they are worn with fur collars, often 
look grimy in just a short time. The 
same thing happens to the now popu- 
lar style of felts that fit close and down 
over the back of the neck. 

The results of a corn meal-gasoline 
bath on these hats will be surprising, 
for the hats will come out looking al- 
most like new. Be sure you get the 
naphtha gasoline, frequently called 
cleaner’s gasoline, at the filling station. 
Not every filling station carries it, but 
you should be able to find it at some 
one of the many stations there are 
about town. If you don’t succeed in 
getting it, then get the highest test gas 
you can get. 

Make a paste of the corn meal and 
gasoline and rub all over the hat. Then 
brush off after the hat is thoroly dried. 
Corn meal is most satisfactory when 
used on light felts, since it is a little 
difficult to brush it out of dark hats. 
Use only the gasoline bath for these. 





If it looks like the stored apples are 
not going to keep, bake some of them 
just as you would for immediate use, 
and pack them into sterile, hot jars. 
The jars should then be filled with a 
boiling hot syrup of rather thin con- 
sistency and sealed at once. The syrup 
is made by boiling together equal mea- 
sures of water and sugar for two min- 
utes.’ 


Calling on the Shut-In 


N MANY homes on the farm, as jg 

the cities and villages, there is 4 
shut-in invalid who is dependent oy 
others for all the necessities of life ang 
the entertainment that helps to pas; 
the time. Most of these in the homes 
are crippled only in body. Their minds 
are clear and they enjoy the cal!s of 
friends. 

When you are calling on an invalid 
please do not spend your time in dis. 
cussing her health. Other subjects are 
more interesting and better for her, 
Do not talk about your own health. 
It is especially tiresome for an invalid 
who is really afflicted: to listen to a 
caller who has every appearance of 
health tell of her ill-health. Do not 
talk about the illnesses of your friends, 
Your shut-in friend is interested in the 
gossip of the countryside, but she 
would rather hear about the latest love 
affair than the agony of a neighbor 
who is dying with cancer. 

And, piease, when you are calling on 
an invalid friend, even tho she is your 
nearest neighbor, wear your newest 
dress and prettiest hat. Remember that 
practically all the clothes she sees are 
those her callers wear. 

Since. her meals usually are cooked 
in the same kitchen every day of the 
year, a gift of food from the outside is 
very welcome. If you live near, try 
sending in a hot meal or a hot dish 
occasionally, and see how it is appre- 
ciated. Try to learn her tastes and do 
not give candy when she would much 
prefer fruit. 

When lending magazines to a shut-in 
do not ask her to return them. It will 
be a worry to her. If you want them 
back, say that you will call for them. 

When taking flowers to a patient at 
the hospital, take along a suitable vase. 
Hospitals seldom have enough vases 
for all the flowers that are brought in, 
and the beauty of a lovely bouquet is 
frequently marred by its arrangement. 

A bedside table is the greatest com- 
fort that a bedfast invalid can have. 
It serves not only as a table, but ais) 
as a rack for reading. A baby plate 
with straight sides makes eating easier 
for the invalid. A box of sanitary 
drinking straws will provide all the 
conveniences of a glass drinking tube 
with the added advantage that they do 
not have to be washed after every meal 
and are not easily broken. If the liquid 
is allowed to cool to a drinking temper- 
ature before the straw is inserted, it 
will not dissolve. 

Do not waste a lot of sympathy on 
the shut-in. Meet your friend in the 
same cheery spirit that you would if 
she were well. Help her to keep up her 
morale and she will count you a friend 
indeed.—M. P. 





ENGLISH PLUM DUFF 


% pound suet 
% pound raisins 
% pound currants 
% pound citron 
% pound figs 
4, pound dates 
4, cup lemon and orange peel 
4 pound of mixed nut meats 
* tablespoon of mixed spices 
cups of sugar 

teaspoon of salt 

teaspoons of baking powder 
4 pound of brown sugar 

ess ' 
1 cup of milk 


i a ee) 


The easiest way to measure these in- 
gredients is to select a bowl and, putting 
it on the scales, adjust the Scales to read 
zero. Then weigh out the ingredients 12 
turn, putting them into a large mixing 
bowl or crock. But first mix only the 
suet, fruit and chopped nut meats and 
let them ripen for a week before putting 
the pudding together. Mix the spices, 
flour, salt and baking powder and add, 
together with the sugar, egg and milk, t0 
the fruit. Stir all up together thoroly an@ 
fill round molds half full and steam them 
for four hours. Coffee cans may be used 
nicely for steaming the puddings. Servé 
with hard sauce or with any of the cooked 
pudding sauces. 
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- Medicine Cabinet Is a Family 
Necessity 

HIS article is intended to call atten- 

tion to the equipment of a modern 
medicine cabinet—a department of 
home economy that has had attention 
in all generations. The medicine cabi- 
net of our grandfathers’ day was the 
attic. There were stored the various 
herbs and roots intended for use in 
cases of illness or in the spring—that 
time of year when popular opinion re- 
quired one to take a course of bitters 
or what-not as a matter of custom. Why 
the spring was chosen for this un- 
pleasant chore is not apparent. 

A medicine cabinet, more or less 
complete, is to be found in many homes 
and it deserves a place. To deserve the 
place, tho, it should be well placed and 
adequate. It should be easy of access 
and yet out of the way and beyond the 
reach of children who might indulge 
jn its contents to their hurt. It should 
contain such remedies as are capable 
of application by the person of average 
intelligence in medical matters, and 
such as are most frequently required. 

The object of the medicine cabinet 
should be well-defined. It should lend 





icine cabinet can not be made to serve 
as the family physician. 

Articles of a poisonous nature, such 
as bichloride of mercury tablets, car- 
bolic acid, Lysol, and others, should 
either be kept in a separate place or in 
a separate compartment of the medi- 
cine cabinet, and under lock and key 
in either case. Emphatically so, if 
there are children in the household. 
There should be no occasion for a par- 
ent to try to explain why the known 
poison was left within the reach of the 
child. 

Don’t try to install a complete stock 
of drugs. Don’t try to be your own 
family physician. Don’t be careless with 
dangerous drugs. Don’t have drugs un- 
labeled or unknown. Don’t establish a 
medicine cabinet and use it as a recep- 
tacle for odds and ends. 


The Pre-School Child 
WHAT ABOUT “DON’TS” 


By Alice Margaret Ashton 
““7OU certainly have a ‘way’ of man- 
aging children,” said Cousin Ann 
admiringly. “Lucile is an unusually 
lively, alert child, and yet she never 

















snatching whatever she could reach. 
She helped make beds by dragging 
the covers askew. 

“The easiest thing would have been 
to shut her in a pen, but I liked the 
idea of her being active and wishing 
to help. So I devised some interest- 
ing thing for her to do each time and 
set her at it before she got into mis- 
chief. # 

“While I set table she was privi- 
leged to push the teawagon about. 
When I began baking I gave her a 
deep basin of soapy water and an egg- 
beater or some equally fascinating 
thing. x: 

“While I mada beds I gave her a 
box of miscellaneous objects which 
was put away when my work was 


finished. 
“This required a little time, of 
course. But my work went much 


faster without the little interfering 
hands. And Lucile was happy in the 
belief that she was ‘helping mother’. 

“As she grew a little older I sub- 
stituted little useful things for her to 
do like pushing chairs to the table, 
pushing the loaded teawagon where it 
really ought to go, beating a real egg 
in a bowl, putting away shoes in the 
closet.” 
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patches of colored applique. 





These Rough and Ready Play Dolls will have a 
very special appeal to the youngsters. Any little 
girl or boy would be happy to find one of them in 
the top of the Christmas stocking. The dolls are 
stamped on white Indian Head material, with little 
All of them are six- 
teen inches in length, and when finished they make 





ROUGH AND READY PLAY DOLLS 


pensive doll, 


address. 3e sure 
when ordering. 


an indestructible doll that will outlast and will give 
greater joy to the children than many a more ex- 


Price of each doll is 35 cents, postpaid to any 
to state the number of the doll 
Send stamps with order to Pattern 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 








itself readily to service in ordinary 
medical or surgical emergencies and 
not promote the habit of undesirable 
self-medication. 

The actual remedies found in such a 
cabinet need not be many. A multi- 
plicity of remedies and appliances de 
feats the purpose of the cabinet. The 
following list is quite extensive enough 
and complete enough for most domestic 
contingencies. Let the quantity of each 
be small. Frequent replacement keeps 
the articles fresh—an important item. 

Borie acid, adhesive tape, a two per 
cent solution of mercurochrome instead 
of tincture of iodine, a couple of roller 
bandages, a smali package of sterile 
gauze, spirits of camphor, camphorated 
oil, a small package of absorbent cot- 
ton, vaseline, olive oil, zinc oxide oint- 
Ment, glycerine, a little oil of cloves 
for toothache, and a five per cent solu- 
tion of phenol in glycerine for earache, 
chloroform liniment. 

To these may be added the ordinary 
toilet articles, as cold cream, bayrum 
or witch-hazel, tooth paste or powder, 
zinc stearate or other dusting powder. 

Ear syringes, eye cups, laxatives, 
headache remedies, cough mixtures 
May be added, but only upon your phy- 
Sician’s recommendation and for spe 
tific emergencies. The indiscriminate 
use of such medicines and devices can 
easily lead to results so unfortunate as 
to outweigh the real value of the medi- 
Cine cabinet. In other words, the med- 





seems to be in mischief and you never 
reprimand her. I wish I had your 
knack, for since Junior has begun tod- 
dling about it seems as if I say ‘don’t’ 
every minute.” 

“I really think it is largely a matter 
of mother being on her job,” answered 
Mrs. Hayes. “Lucile is, as you say, 
extremely active. The only way I 
could see to manage her was to ‘beat 
her to it.’ 

“She began with her clothing be- 
fore she could walk. She pulled off 
her shoes and stockings. She threw 
away her bonnet and mittens. She 
wriggled out of everything she could. 
I did not like to scold or punish so 
small a child, altho I had no intention 
of letting her continue such undesir- 
able habits. So first I tried the scheme 
of securely ‘anchoring’ her apparel to 
her. I used higher shoes that she 
could not pull off. I lengthened her 
bonnet strings so that they could be 
crossed over and tied at the back.. I 
sewed her mittens to ribbons that fast- 
ened inside her coat sleeves. She 
stopped pulling off her clothes be- 
cause she couldn’t get them off, and 
as she grew and her activities broad- 
ened, she forgot the habit. 

“Lucile is a sociable little creature, 
and likes to follow me about as I 
work. But, oh, the havoc she wrought 
when she could walk and reach! She 
helped set table by pulling the dishes 
off. She helped with the baking by 


: 





“Do you call it work or play?” in- 
quired Cousin Ann. ‘What I mean is, 
do you expect her to do those things 
regularly?” 


“She always has one little task to 
do every day to develop a sense of 
responsibility. These other things are 
used merely to employ the energy that 
otherwise creates trouble. 


“If she is happily and legitimately 
employed on her own initiative I go 
about my work without interrupting 
her. But when she follows me about 
and begins to interfere I try to dis- 
cover something interesting for her 
to do before she discovers something 
for herself! 


“This holds true in regard to other 
bad habits. Usually there is a way 
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Vick’s VAPO RUB, 


By it ge TOOTH 
. aac 
size, only.............. 17c 
3 Dozen KOTEX (with 
choice of FREE San- 
itary Belt or 
Apron, $2.45 value 
POCKET KNIFE, Stag or 
fancy handle, $1.00 value. 
TUXEDO SMOKING TOBACCO, 
Full lb. Vacuum Tin, $1.10 87c 


value. 

CHOCOLATE CHERRIES, 
Full Ib., $1.00 value.................... 39c 

AMERICAN ALARM CLOCK, 69c 
Guaranteed, $1.25 value...............: 

KATZ COFFEE, Pound tin, 42c 
Steel cut, 80c value............« 


FRE WITH $1.00 
ORDER 
With order of $1.00 or more 
of above listed merchandise we 
will send you Free, A Week-End 
Package of Armand’s or Hud- 
nut’s Three Flowers Toiletries 
—Rouge, Various Creams, Pow- 
ders and Beauty Aid Booklet. 
Regular 35c value. We Pay Post- 
age and guarantee absolute sat- 
isfaction on ev- 
erything you buy. 


22,000 Other 
Bargains in this 
FREE Book 

72 pages 
crammed full 
of bar gains 
in Drugs, 
Sundries, 
Toilet Arti- 
cles, Rubber Goods, 
Radio, Toys, Nov- 
elties — 22,000 high- 
grade, well-known ar- 
ticles — at deep cut 
prices. See for your- 
self. Send for your 
Free copy, today! 














Packed Fresh, in wire bound boxes, 100 Ibs, 
shipping weight, cont. 85 lbs. net wt. of 
fish. Shipped immediately. 24-hour service. 


Royal Selected—RoOund  .n.ccccccccscsersssseseees $5.85 
Herring Dressed—Cleaned oe 
Yellow Perch—Round, Sweet-meated.... 8.50 
Pickerel—Round—Weather frozen. 9.15 
ressed and Headless... = 
Walli-Eyed Round, Winter-caught... 
ike Cleaned—Dressed ..... 
Whitefish—Large—Dressed cece “ 
Catfish—Large—Channel—Skinned . 
Ocean Pike—(Whiting)  .......ccccccsev 
Flounders—Dressed and Headless... 
Salmon—Dressed and Headless...... 
Black Cod—Dressed and Headle 












Halibut—Dressed and Headless... 50 
Smoked Whitefish (Tulibec) 10 I". 2.00 
Shipped from MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH, MINN. at these 

rices. For quick service order from adv. Add 50c per box 
PF ¥0u want shipments made from Mason City, Ia. Cranch 


Write for illustrated catalog TODAY 
A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 


DOCK D DULUTH, MINN. 




















to turn her attention to other things 
before the undesirable habit is es- 
tablished. 

“Mother has to be on the job, but 
it pays.” 





Gosts More-Worth It 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING (0. 





Minneapolis Minn. 
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Help Yourself 
to More Eggs 
this Winter 


Put your laying hens on Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash, the econom- 
ical feed, and you'll get better eggs, 
and more of them, at the very low- 
est cost. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
costs less because it goes farther; 
there are more eggs in every sack 
than youcan get in any other way. 
The base of this famous mash is 
fresh, pure oatmeal. To it are 
added the very things that make 
eggs, including minerals and pro- 
teins, and Cod Liver Mealto make 
every ingredient “go right to the 
spot.” It puts hens in the right 
condition and spirit for a winter 
of peak production. And it’s ac- 
tually cheaper to use! See the 
Quaker Feed dealer in your neigh- 
borhood. Get your flock off to a 
swift start for the winter months. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 


EGG MASH 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
~Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher Meal Horse Feed 


BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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THE POULTRY. 


Poultry raisers are invited wo contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating tp 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








A Harvest of Good Turkeys 


I got ahead of the Thanksgiving 
slaughter the other week by feasting 
my eyes on a flock of nearly two hun- 
dred purebred Bronze turkeys. Only a 


flock of White Holland turkeys could 
have made as pretty a picture. They 
were deep-bodied, full-breasted, clear- 
eyed and plump. The sheen and rich- 
ness of color of wild birds shone on 
their glossy plumage. In the color and 
the smoothness of their plumage lay 
their only resemblance to wild birds, 
for the owner and the grower of the 
flock, Mr. R. S. Grier, of the Pima 
Farms, could have caught any one of 
the beauties leisurely feeding on the 
alfalfa or strolling thru the yard. 

This yard is shaded by trees. Tur- 
keys must have a wonderfully good 
time there, for roosts stretch across 
from low-growing tree to low-growing 
tree. Roosts are built ladder-wise in 
the trees. The turkeys can sit either 
friendly-like or adjacent-like and be 
happy, or walk the roost if they choose. 

This yard holds the sitting coops, 
too. These were something different. 
In shape they resembled miniature bar- 
racks, 314x5 feet on the ground and 18 
inches high. (Next time they will be 
24 inches, Mr. Grier tells me.) Some 
of these coops have wire netting roofs. 
These he likes better than the slatted 
roofs. A turkey hen that has remained 
on the nest for twenty-four hours is 
considered a confirmed broody and is 
put in one of these coops with her nest 
of eggs. Here she stays with feed and 
water until her poults hatch. She is 
then left for forty-eight hours before 
she is given her next apartment, which 
is a colony house six feet square with 
ceiling just high- enough to work in 
comfortably. A panel of wire netting 
is on either the north or south side of 
the coop. There is a series of these 
houses, and in front of each a wire 
netting run, 6x24 feet, enclosed not 
only on either side but also covered 
above to keep hawks and other preying 
creatures from the poults. 

“At marketing time, these runs are 
handy for catching the turkeys,” Mr. 
Grier told me. “We throw in some 
feed, drive them in, and have no trou- 
ble.” Each turkey hen is given a fam- 
ily of from twenty-five to thirty poults. 

An adjoining yard, which is fenced 
also, is the playground for turkey hens 
and poults, when allowed out of their 
runs. This is planted in alfalfa. “But 
I don’t let the turkeys out until the 
sun strikes it,” I was told. “Turkeys 
can’t stand Wet.” On this playground 
a tent is pitched. Mr. Grier sleeps in 
the tent now to prevent recurrence of 
a raid on his flock. Beside him is a 
gun. Live turkey quotations today 
were 45 cents a pound. A thief would 
get quite a good haul if he could escape 
with this flock. 

In answer to my questions, Mr. Grier 
gave me the following items of inter- 
est concerning his flock. He has been 
a successful turkey grower for years. 
At one time he studied to be a veteri- 
narian and this experience has helped 
him in his poultry undertakings. This 
year he.started the season with nine 
turkey hens and an untried gobbler. 
This gobbler has cost him dearly. He 
was not a breeder. The first ninety 
eggs were infertile. Much time was 
lost before he got a new and good 
gobbler. 

It would be interesting to figure 
what price Mr. Grier could have af- 
forded to pay for a good breeding gob- 
bler had he known in advance that this 
gobbler would not breed. The upkeep 
of the turkeys and the investment went 
on. The eggs were a total loss. In ad- 
dition there was the loss of time.and 
the difference in value between early 





and late hatched poults. The loss to; 
market grower is high; the loss to, 
grower who sells eggs for hatching 
would be much greater, for he won 
be out not only the first eggs, but egg; 
to replace, and also the good-will of 
the buyer. The season for buying 
breeding turkeys is on now. Not the 
price, but value, is the thing to stregs 
Don’t buy breeding stock from a floc, 
that has had blackhead. From my ow 
experience, I will urge, don’t by 
turkeys that have been grown with 
chickens. 

Turkey breeders here figure a log 
of 25 per cent as the average. Even 
with his bad luck in eggs, Mr. Gfie 
lost only about 15 per cent. He counts 
on three clutches of eggs—from thir. 
teen to sixteen eggs each. He hatches 
altogether with turkeys, setting two 
turkeys at a time and giving all the 
poults to one hen. The second hen goo) 
begins to lay again. 

Cleanliness is his watchword. His 
nesting and brooding coop yards are 
swept clean daily. He has no lice be 
cause he keeps spraying continuously The 
against lice and mites and blue-bug,m “fect 
Blue-bugs was a new one to me. Mr, egg 
Grier explained that the blue-bug is 7.,.¢, 
about half the size of the little finger pox. 1; 
nail, and lays eggs on the flesh of thei jf it d 
turkey. These eggs hatch in twenty-§ dispel! 
four hours and seek nesting places such and th 
as mites choose. Then on to the fowl Beural 
again, etc., in a vicious circle. In angg POMP 
swer to my question as to what he 





















drug §s 


sprayed with, he gave me the follow. Physi 
ing formula, whieh he told me he had fi 

worked out for himself after long ex it 
perimenting: The first step is to cut aspirin 


a pound of tobacco into cubes. Add to 
this five gallons of water, and boil for 
three hours. To this decoction he adds 
two pounds of sulphur and boils this 
mixture three hours. Finally he adds 
a quart of kerosene. “Boil until it as 
similates,” he instructed me. “That is 
your stock solution. Put it in a galloa 
of water and spray the roosts. Let rest 
for twenty-four hours and spray agail 
to catch the nits that hatch. This wil 
get them every time.” 

Mr. Grier does not believe in wet 
feeds for poults. He gives them clab Ni 
bered milk to drink, and after a week 
the baby chick grain. He has never 
had any trouble with worms, that ban 
of the turkey grower’s life in the mid R 
dle-west. He does believe in feeding 
the breeding birds well, on an egg-pre 
ducing ration. He figures on getting 






















from twelve to fourteen poults from er Pe 

ery clutch of eggs. 
Occasionaliy he has a case of roup Q 
He isolates the fowl, sponges its face ba 
2 


with disinfectant, and says he hasn 
lost a case this year. His preferene 
for breeders for vitality is a cross of 
wild gobbler on Mammoth Bronze. 

Mr. Grier raises Rhode Island Ret 
chickens. He practices flock mating 
Seventy-five well-matured pullets are 
mated to four males. 

I was interested in seeing here ad 
there large square enclosures maét 
with twelve 16-inch boards. These wé 
filled with straw, and how the chick 
ens loved to scratch in it! Laying 
mash is kept before the hens all tit 
time. Everything looked and smelle@ 
clean. The small chicken houses hag 
doors on both north and south. Whe 
used for laying, the south door We 
opened. For hens with chicks, 
north door, which opened into a gras 
run, was opened. 

A striking feature of the flock of tu” 
keys was their uniformity of siz 
shape and color. It takes a good tu! 
key grower to get this. That Mr. Grié 
belongs in this class, there is no qué 
tion after seeing his flock.—Harr® 
Wallace Ashby. 
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The whole world knows Aspirin as an 
effective antidote for pain. But it’s just 
as important to know that there is only 
one genuine Bayer Aspirin. The name 
Bayer is on every tablet, and on the 
box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; and 
if it doesn’t, it is not! 
dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. Soare colds, 
and the pain that goes with them; even 
neuralgia, neuritis, and rheumatism 
promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any 
drug store—with prover directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








eden 
NO. 650. 


Telfing about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 


in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsu:s at your Drug Store 

Nema Booklet sent free by 











PARKE DAVIS & CO. 
DE OT, MICH. U 
WALKERVILLE, ONT., C 


































Write for my Big 1928 Radio Catalog 
> off the press, Thousands 


. Get your copy to- 
day. Send now! 
American » Auto & Radio ate. Co. 


RRY SUHWARTZBERG, 
ten 043 ‘American Radia Bldg. Kaesas City, Me. 3 
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Culling Pullets 


“Does one select the most promis- 
ing pullets by the same standards of 
coior in legs, comb and vent that one 
culls hens that have been laying a 
year?” 

“Can one judge the future laying 


| ability of pullets chiefly by handling 


| or by general 





appearance as they 
stand on the floor?’ 

These two questions come from let- 
ters received recently. They call at- 
tention to the differences involved in 
culling hens and selecting pullets that 
have not laid at all or barely begun. 
At the best selecting pullets is far 
from an exact science. Those who 
know most about it know far too little. 
But this should not discourage people 
in culling the plainly unfit. With hens 
that have laid or should have laid for 
about a year the presence of deep yel- 
low or bronze color in the legs and 
beak and with bright red comb is 
taken as a sign of rather low produc- 
tion. With pullets just ready or be- 
ginning to lay we want as much of the 
yellow and red as possible. These 
colors indicate health and a reserve 
of vigor that will give sustained egg 
production with proper feeding and 
handling. 

Culling yearling hens or older ones 
is largely a matter of handling and 
measurements and close examination. 
General appearance as they stand or 
move about on the floor is the basis 
of selection most generally used in 
culling pullets. 

Pullets should be well matured. In 
any flock of one age there are always 
some that have matured more slowly 
than their mates. Culling the slow 


you are removing those most suseepti- 
ble to disease and lacking in vigor. 
Sometimes they have already fallen 
victims to colds or worms, and some- 
times they are harboring a latent 
disease. 

Be suspicious of birds showing sunk- 
en eyes or heads and beaks that are 
long and lacking in depth. The eyes 
should be bright and iull and prom- 
inent. On the other hand, throw out 
the puilets with abnormally short, 
knobby heads. They are often early 
layers but they lack the strength and 
vigor to stick to the job thruout the 


| winter months. 


V-shaped bodies rarely if ever go 
with profitable egg production. Every 
flock has some of this type. They are 
V-shaped in two or three ways. The 
most noticeable V is the lower body 
line. A good pullet will be level or 
nearly level along her lower body line. 
All too often pullets slope upward from 
the legs both in front and behind. A 
good pullet should also be broad, not 
pointed both in the breast and abdo- 
men. No attention need be paid to 
distance between pelvic bones or dis- 
tance from pelvic to keel bones. Oth- 
er things being equal, the pullet that is 
fat at this time of year or when she 
begins laying will produce the most 
eggs, 





New Show Rules of the Amer- 
ican Poultry Association 

The members of the American Poul- 

try Association have adopted new 

show rules to go into effect ih August, 


1928. These rules, which are being 
both criticised and approved, are, 
briefly: 

1. Shows to be judged by the Amer- 
ican Standard of Perfection shall 
have a permit from the American 
Poultry Association. To members 
there is no charge for this permit. 
Non-members can obtain a permit on 
the payment of $2, subject to the ap- 
proval and acceptance of such applica- 
tion by the association. 

2. No show shail be judged by the 
American Standard of Perfection un- 
less the poultry show rules of the 
American Poultry Association are rec- 
ognized and complied with. 

3. No American Poultry Association 
licensed judge shall be allowed to ap- 
ply the American Standard of Per- 











at a moderate price. 


its in your pocket. 





Dealers: Write for 
prices and our de- 
sirable dealer prop- 





VER 200,000 farmers have used one or more 
of the livestock and poultry feeds now sold 
under the SPEAR BRAND Trademark. 


Farmers are careful buyers. 
yearly purchases of SPEAR BRAND Feeds 
total several hundred thousand bags. Be- 
cause SPEAR BRAND gives high quality— 


You, too, will find that SPEAR BRAND 
Feeds cut costs and put extra money prof- 
You will find them de- 
pendable, economical—and GOOD. 


There is a SPEAR BRAND Dealer near you. hema derrad 


Ask him why he sells so many bags to 
farmers. RED SPEAR Egg Mash 
START to FINISH 
Chick Mash 


Look for This Trademark on Every Bag 


Yet their 
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RED SPEAR Pig Meal 
RED SPEAR Hog Feed 
RED SPEAR Dairy 


Feed 
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Southard Feed and 


RED SPEAR Calf Meal 
RED SPEAR 





Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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fection to any show, unless said show 
has permit from the American Poul- 
try Association. 

As a life member of the American 
Poultry Association, I don’t think the 
above rules are out of the wav save 
that it puts the American Poultry As- 
sociation on a strictly commercial ba- 
sis. “The primary object of the Amer- 
ican Poultry Association was to stand- 
ardize the varieties of domestic poul- 
try which had become so numerous 
and were in many cases so similar 
that there was the greatest confusion 
in judging and breeding them.” 

Rule 4—“Any exhibitor knowingly 
exhibiting at a show that is under sus- 
pension (that is not carrying the 
American Poultry Association brand) 
or is not recognized by the American 


Poultry Association, shall be sus- 
pended.” 
My! My! If a few neighbors put 


on a township poultry display and call 
it a show, unless they get permit from 
the American Poultry Association 
their star breeders must choose be- 
tween coming in with them or being 
put out of the American Poultry As- 
sociation. How many exhibits or en- 
tries does it take to make a poultry 
show? Isn’t this rule pretty inclusive, 
or perhaps I should say pretty ex- 
clusive? 

Rule 5—“Any poultry show manage- 
ment knowingly accepting an entry 
from any person or firm under suspen- 
sion by the American Poultry Associa- 
tion shall be suspended or not recog- 
nized.” 

These two rules make me think of 
our criminal courts where the man 
who steals a loaf of bread for his 
starving family is likely to get three 
months, while the man who beats his 
wife or slugs a bank messenger gets 
bouquets. It has taken a long time in 
some cases for disreputable members 
of the American Poultry Association 





who have deliberately cheated and 
robbed the public to be put out. All 
that a man has to do now to be sus- 
pended is to show with an association 
not recognized by the American Poul- 
try Association. 

Rule 6—‘“‘After Aug. 10, 1928, any 
erganization holding a poultry show, 
or any judge, not complying with the 
above rules, shall be subject to sus- 
pension or such other penalty named 
and specified by the board of directors 
of the American Poultry Association.” 

Rule 7—“Any organization holding a 
poultry show, or any judge, not a mem- 
ber of the American Poultry Associa- 
tion disregarding the above rules, shall 
not be recognized by the American 
Poultry Association.” 

The old rules of the American Pou!- 
try Association suit me all right. I 
suggest that the application of the 
new ruies 4, 5, 6, 7, function along the 
line of the application of rules in the 
Standard of Perfection’s instrvctions 
to judges: “All other points being 
equal, where prizes are offered on old 
and young specimens competing to- 
gether, the former shall be awarded 
the prize.” 

“To win a first prize the specimen 
must score 90 points or more, except 
cocks of all parti-colored varigtics 
which may be awarded first prize, pro- 
vided they score 88 points or more.” 

“A pen to win first prize must score 
180 points or more unless it contains 
a cock of a parti-colored variety, in 
which case 178 points or more may 
win first prize.” 

In other words, to come under the 
new rules of the American Poultry 
Association, it seems to me that the 
show should be of a size and on a 
scale which would make it of suffi- 
cient importance to require the super- 
vision of the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation. 

HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 
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Lhe Lightning’ 


Watch the udder and teats—the 

“small” but tremendously important 

element in milk-giving. For the 

hurts and troubles that constantly 

arise, nothing affords such imme- 

a such thorough results as Bag 
alm. 

This wonderful ointment, soclean 
and pleasant to use, starts healing at 
once. Healthy, normal tissues are 
restored in notime. For Caked Bag, 
Bunches, Inflammation, Chaps, 
Cracked Teats, Injuries, Cuts or 
Bruises of all sorts, Bag Balm brings 
quick relief. The regular use of Bag 
Baim makes easy milking and a full 
pail the rule. It cannot taint the milk. 

The big 10-ounce can goes a long 
way—has scores of healing uses for 
farm and home. 60c at feed dealers, 
general stores, druggists. Mailed 
postpaid if hard to obtain locally. 
Free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles” sent 


on request. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 


MADE BY°THE 


KOW-— KARE PEOPLE 


CUT FEED BILLS 


The Gehl Roughage Mill grinds corn stalks or 








any other form of dry roughage. 
Makes good feed of what you are now wasting. 
Ly d mt put more food yalue into pong age, but 
ables you to GET EVERY BIT VALUE 


THE RE IS IN IT—-absolutely cuts pe waste— 
gives you More profit and bigger gains from feeds 
grown on your own farm. 


Write and 
find ovt all 
about it. 










GEHL BROS. 
MFG. CO 
716 So. Water St. 
West Bend, Wis. 














with Dumping Caidron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
pie, quiekly understood, convenient, 
nodipping out,emptied inone minute’ 
Water jacket prevents burning. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 


We make 23 sizes and kinds 
of steck food cookers. 
Also Dairy anil Leundry Stoves, Water 20 teems 


Jacke: Ketties, Hog Sesiders, Caldrons, ete- 
@7 Write us. Ask for our Siust rated free eatalogue 4- 


D. R. SPERRY & CO., Boxig Batavia, il!. 


TANK HEATER 


BURNS: 'OrL 



























Fits any tank.? Borns | 14 to 3 16 


Empire Perea HEATER co. : 
107 N, 7th St., Wa Seana 











Bina sell American Radios plies. 
ati int advertised, high ~-¥ 55 a 
at wholesale. Big profit on every sale. one a 
Savant No sock So Coney. 2 r 
7 pose wr warehouse 88 yo F 
Get My iOffer andalso Big} a ee. 
Gatala ind Guide—"Hew te Sell Radios”— B 
— latest in Radio. Write 
ADIO 


Farmer 


Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 



















The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 




















Giving the Calves a Start 

A little over two years from now 
the heifer calves which are started in 
life this fall and winter will start on 
their work of producing milk in the 
herd. If they are well grown they 
will have a better chance to be prof- 
itable. This coming winter will be the 
most critical time during their life. 

Calves which are stunted during the 
first winter will seldom make large, 
thrifty animals. If the heifers are not 
thrifty, it is often better to not save 
them for future herd prospects. 

Dry pens, which are protected but 
ventilated, and which have an abun- 
dance of sunshine, make _ suitable 
places for calves. Stalls which are on 


| the north side of the barn, where the 


sunshine never reaches, are neither 
sanitary nor healthful. Experimental 
work has ably demonstrated that sun- 
shine aids all kinds of livestock to 
properly assimilate minerals. Calves 
that are in dark stalls will lose this 
health essential, even tho the stalls be 
kept dry and clean. If it is possible 
to let the calves run in a warm, pro- 
tected shed during the middle of the 
day, this will be better than any sun- 
shine that is filtered thru window 
glass, as window glass stops the ultra- 
violet rays which do most of the good. 

In addition to good stalls, calves 
need proper feed. Too many are in- 
clined to give too much milk, rather 
than not enough. Eight pounds of 
milk for the first few days, gradually 
increased to ten pounds and later to 
twelve or fifteen pounds, depending 
upon the size of the calf, is sufficient 
for best results. The colostrum milk 
from the fresh cow should be given to 
the calf when first born, and whole 
milk should be fed for the first two 
weeks. Then it is possible to grad- 
ually shift over to skim milk. 

As soon as the calves are about, two 
weeks old they will generally begin to 
eat some grain. Small amounts may 
be left in their troughs before they are 
turned loose from their stanchions. 
They will also start eating small 
amounts of hay. Calves that are start- 
ed on whole milk and gradually shift- 
ed to skim milk as they begin to eat 
grain and hay will usually grow into 
satisfactory calves if they are given 
the correct conditions in other re- 
spects. 





Another Job for the State Mar- 
keting Association 


The development of one line of 
work often opens up opportunities for 
other lines. Recently several of the 
state brand co-operative creameries of 
the state started to market their but- 
ter co-operatively in order to try to 
secure the premium which such butter 
is bringing over the general run of 
good butter. Already they have made 
considerable progress. 

Refrigerator tank cars are now haul- 
ing considerable Iowa cream from 
some of these state brand creameries, 
as well as other good co-operatives, to 
some of the eastern markets. These 
tank cars make possible the econom- 
ical handling of the product and al- 
lows this cream to be sold on some of 
the eastern markets at a profit and 
pay good prices for the cream. 

This work of concentration and 
handling is already being developed 
by private organizations. We are glad 
to see the private enterprises develop 
additional outlets for Iowa cream, but 
we can not help but feel that this con- 
centration is a matter that could be 
profitably handled by the marketing 
organization of Iowa _ co-operative 
creameries. 

One of the problems that is con- 
fronting the present marketing organ- 
ization of state brand creameries is 
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69,000 dairymen 
cant be wrong / 


Here’s the plan used by 60,000 
dairymen to make extra money. 
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Raise all the feed you can. 
{legume hay when possible.} 
























Use just sufficient 
Purinatosupply what 
your own feed lacks. 
Read the directions 
in the bag, ; 



















Take a moment 

to figure your 

present milk 

and feed costs 

before you start 
* on Purina. 
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Order Purina at the store with the checkerboard 
sign. It is bound to make more money for you. 


69,000 dairymen 
cant be wrong / 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eight Busy Millis Located for Service 


Write us fora Purina Cow Booklet—free 
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PURINA CHOWS | le 


24% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
34% PROTEIN COW CHOW 
CALF CHOW BULKY-LAS PIG CHOW 
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Three months later 

figure your costs 

again. If Purina 

doesn’t make you 

more money—don'’t 
feed it? 




















that of concentrating shipments, and 
putting Iowa brand butter into suita- 
ble prints for the different markets 
where sold. If a suitable building was 
planned for the printing and concen- 
tration of the butter it could also be 
developed as a seanins aaeaea point for 
sweet cream. 

This is a job that can not be han- 
dled by the individual co-operative 
creamery, but it should be handled 
very effectively by the proper type of 
a federation. The Iowa creameries 
have started on marketing work and 
we see no good reason why they 
should not gradually enlarge to make 
use of their opportunities. 


REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy. 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes, Does not blister or ree 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treatéd, At druggists, or $2.50 poste 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 6-S free, 
Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried 

thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 
wonderful results obtained. ‘*I we recom: 

mend Absorbine to my neighbors’ 


ABSORBINE 
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The South Side of a North 
Wind 

When we were driving past the 
dairy farms of some of our neighbors 
the other day we could not help but 
notice that some of the cows were not 
appreciating the south side of a strong 
north wind. The cows had their backs 
humped up for they were out ina stalk 
field without protection from the wind. 

The south side of a north wind is 
always disastrous to heavy production 
with dairy cows. The reason for this 
is that it is the side of the wind that 
hurts. It takes the heat energy out 
of the system, thus requiring more 
feed to maintain the body. It removes 
the feeling of comfort, thus causing 
cows to think. more of maintaining 
their body than of producing large 
quantities of milk economically. Good 
windbreaks and warm sheds are es- 
sential to good production. 
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CORN HUSKERS! 4:04 jst 
Make more money. shuck more corn with 


CORN HUSKER’S LIQUID 


Ideal on frosty mornings, saves your grip, does not 
get slick. ae mittens wear twice as long. 

Price 50c per bottle delivered. 
Sold on money back guarantee. Prices to desler 
and specialty men. 
CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfr. Minde ae 


FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod ~—— 26-in. 

Hog Fence vetene 

Prepaid in rn. on d. nS 
18c in lowa and only slightly 4 
morein other — on freight. 
From Factory 
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STRIPPED TO THE BONE 
The Girl on the End: ‘How funny that 
Claribel girl looks in her Nile costume.” 
The Next One: “Funny is right. She’s 
a regular comic strip.” 


Lowprices barb wire. Catalog 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
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The November Message 


By the time this week’s issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer reaches our boys 
and girls, many of them will be on the 
way to the National Congress of the 
Four-H Clubs which is held at Chicago 
during the International Livestock 
Show. This congress brings together 
poys and girls that have achieved real 
things in Four-H Club work. It will 
decide the champion health girl and 
boy, the champion style show girl, the 
champion canning club girl, home fur- 
nishing team, and the Moses trophy 
for the boy or girl who has rendered 
the greatest service in Four-H Club 


work the past year will also be 
awarded. 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska 


and Minnesota, in all of which states 
Wallaces’ Farmer has many friends 
among the boys and girls, and prac- 
tically all the states of the Union, 
will be represented at the National 
Congress of Four-H Club boys and 
girls. This is a wonderful gathering. 
I have attended many large banquets, 
but I have never attended any banquet 
that impressed me more than the 
Four-H Club banquet at the National 
Congress, and I am looking forward 
with a good deal of pleasure to at- 
tending that banquet on Tuesday 
night, November 29, this year. I think 
quite likely the banquet will be broad- 
casted over the radio, so that you 
young folks on the farm who are not 
able to attend the International Live- 
stock Show should be listening in that 
evening and get all of the program 
it is possible for you to get. You 
should see to it, too, that when the 
boy or girl who attends from your 
neighborhood comes home, that he or 
she tells you about the activities of 
the week, as there will be a mighty 
interesting story for you and for the 
older folks as well. Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, of course, will have a story in the 
paper of the week’s activitfes as Miss 
Wylie, editor of our Four-H Club page, 
will be with the boys and girls all 
week, and I know you will be very 
much interested in reading that story 
as well as.in listening to the program 
of the boys’ and girls’ banquet on 
Tuesday night, November 29. 

As I look over the fine group of 
young people who attend this ban- 
quet, I am always impressed with the 
Progress these young folks are mak- 
ing, at their enthusiasm, their inter- 
est in the things they are doing, and 
their real desire to achieve. I am 
also interested in noting how good 
Winners and also how good losers 
they are, and of course you boys and 
firls know the motto of the Four-H 
Club in this regard. It is a fine thing 
to be a good winner, but it is an 
equally fine thing to be a good loser. 
When you have done your very best 
and lost out in a contest, there should 
hever be any regret. The only re- 
fret you should have is when you 
have failed to do your best. A loser 
Should never let losing discourage 
him; on the contrary, he should be all 
the more determined to win another 
year. If boys or girls enter any con- 
test with that spirit, they are bound 
ultimately to be winné?s. Profit by 
the lessons of each contest you enter. 
Make up your mind you are going to 
do better another time, and you are 
Pretty sure to do better. An honor 
farned by hard work and conscien- 
tous effort is the honor that benefits 
the boy or girl most, and there is de- 
Yelopment in any contest even tho 
you are not a winner. 


I hope that our boys in the corn belt 
will do well at the National Congress, 
but I am going to be proud of: them 
whether they are winners or not and 
will judge their work by the effort 
they put forth and the spirit they 
show in either winning or losing. If 
they have done their best and do not 
win, I am going fo be just as proud of 
them as if they were winners, as hon- 
est effort counts fully as much as win- 
ning. This applies not only to Four-H 
Club work but any activity our boys 
and girls undertake, and the same 
spirit should be carried on thru in 
your life work. Many grown folks fail 
in the things they try to do because 
they don’t apply themselves to a task 
and do their best. The big lesson in 
Four-H Club and Scout work is to do 
your best. 


The New Scout Handbook 
One of the finest books for boys, 
and I think also a lot of the girls 
would get much benefit out of it, as 
it gives’ information that will interest 
the girls as well as the boys, is the 
new Handbook issued by the Boy 
Scouts of America. The chapters on 
plants and flowers, birds, trees, the 
tying of knots of various kinds, on 
livestock and many other things will 
be of interest to both our boys and 
girls, and I hope that the boys who 
are Scouts will be kind and thought- 
ful enough to call the attention of the 
girls to the things that will be of in- 
terest to them in the Handbook. 
How to Become a Scout 


Any boy twelve years of age or over 
may become a Lone Scout and a mem- 
ber of our tribe by sending 60 cents 


and filling out the membership appli- 
cation blank. This registers him as 
a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe, gives him the benefit of the 
Lone Scout News which we publish 
monthly, and also registers him at na- 
tional headquarters as a Boy Scout. 
Any boy on the farm will find it most 
worth his while to study Scouting. 
The Handbook, which tells about the 
Scout work, can be obtained for 50 
cents by sending that amount to us, 
and we will forward it to national 
headquarters. We invite our farm 
boys twelve years of age or over who 
are not now Scouts to become mem- 
bers of our tribe, and we will be glad 
to tell any boy who is interested all 
about the program if he wishes. We 
are sure that those who join and that 
those who send for the new Handbook 
will be more than pleased with the 
program and the splendid education 
along various lines which it gives. If 
you send for the Handbook, I predict 
your father and your mother will also 
be interested in it as well as yourself, 
because it is really a wonderful book 
on boys’ work and one that interests 
the grown-ups as well as the young 
folks. 


The winter months are ahead When 
the boys and girls on the farm will 
have more time than they do in the 
busy seasons of farm work, and I hope 
that a very large number of our boys 
who are not now Scouts will join our 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe. 

Good Times This Winter 

I want especially to urge the girls 
and the boys to write us about the 
good times they have during the win- 
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ter months. Frequently, a lot of good 
times are missed because nobody 
plans for them. It takes a leader to 
make a success of anything that is 
worth while. Evenings together build 
for friendship and boys, also girls, 
always have interests in common. 
There is a real opportunity for a lot of 
you young folks to render a real serv- 
ice to your community by taking the 
initiative in having some neishbor- 
hood parties, and I hope you will ac- 
cept the responsibility not only to 
have these parties but also to tell us 
about them. We like to hear from our 
boys and girls. Won’t you please 
write to us_whenever you have any- 
thing of interest to report? Your co- 
operation in this will be appreciated 
more than I can say. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


An Inquisitive Attitude To- 
wards Life 


To Farm Boys: 

Several outstanding personal char- 
acteristics such as honesty, diligence 
and resourcefulness are usually found 
in the so-called successful man or 
woman. In my opinion, however, none 
of these traits, as essential as they 
are, contributes more to success than 
an intelligently inquisitive attitude to- 
ward life; or to say more specifical- 
ly, than a downright desire to know 
the real cause of every problem faced. 

A boy has this attitude rather crude- 
ly in his early years. He looks into 
the works of his father’s watch, some- 
times too industriously. He breaks 
open his drum to see what is inside. 
But this same inquisitiveness, becomes 
a prime factor in his later success. 

With this desire to find the real 
cause of any situation with which he is 
confronted, he early in life learns that 
what appears on the surface is seldom 
the real cause. He learns that usually 
he has got to dig for the cause. He 
learns that only by analysis, study, 
and diligent work can he determine 
that cause. But, when the real cause 
is found, then is opened the way to 
the solution of the problem, no matter 
how complex or old that problem is. 

Gorgas could not stop yellow fever 
which almost devastated Cuba until 
he had found the real cause—a germ 
carried about by a mosquito. Having 
that deadly cambination, the remedies 
were then quickly devised and applied 
and yellow fever was almost wiped 
out. 

Fvery problem in business, yes in 
life, is quickly subject to solution as 
soon as the real cause behind it is 
found. Therefore, my advice to you 
is this: 

Develop an inquisitive attitude to- 
ward life; constantly search for the 
real cause of the problems you face. 
The rewards of diligent search for the 
cause, with the remedies intelligently 
applied, make the effort worth while. 

E. M. STATLER. 

E. M. Statler, the author of this 
“Success Talk for our farm boys, is 
one of the worlds greatest builders 
and managers of hoteis—the famous 
Pennsylvania hotel in New York and 
the Statler hotels in Buffalo, Cléve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis. What Mr. 
Statler says this week is exactly in 
line with what Franklin K. Lane said 
when asked to give boys the secret of 
success: “Keep asking why.” 

(Standard Farm Paper Editorial 
Service. Copyright 1926, by Clarence 
Poe.) 
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Winter Bird Neighbors 


When deep snow lies upon the 
ground and the north wind blows 
strong and cold, the winter birds en- 
liven and make interesting an other- 
wise dreary landscape. These feath- 
ered neighbors do not sojourn in a 
warmer climate, but stay to brave the 
cold and snow and keep the farmer 
company during the winter months. 
The winter birds are our hardiest 
birds. They are well adapted for vig- 
orous lives during the cold season, and 
find their food under the most adverse 
conditions. Tho there are fewer birds 
with us in winter, it is without ques- 
tion the best time to become intimate- 
ly acquainted with them, for, during 
the rigorous winter weather, many 
species come up near our homes for 
food and shelter. The winter birds 
belong to two groups. There are the 
permanent residents and the birds 
that come down from the north during 
winter. The members of the first 
group are more common and are there- 
fore better known to farm dweilers. 

The chickadee is my favorite winter 
bird. He is a permanent resident who 
is uniformly good-natured, confiding 
and cheerful the year around.  Bliz- 
vards and cold weather do not depress 
his spirits. You will see him gaily 
swinging about the trees and bushes 
even on the coldest days and when the 
country is covered with frozen sleet. 
As he searches for his scanty fare of 
tiny insects and seeds he cheerily calls 
out his name and occasionally whis- 
tles a shrill “phee-be,”’ notes by which 
anyone should be able to recognize 
him. Watch for this small, grayish, 
black-capped and black-throated bird 
the next time you feel inclined to 
grumble about the weather. He fur- 
nishes an admirable example of the 
cheerful spirit, one who can be gay 
under the most disagreeable coadi- 
tions. The tufted titmouse, a cousin 
of the chickadee, very similar in hab- 
its and disposition, usually remains 
in the seclusion of heavy timber, 
where we see it but little. 

The downy woodpecker is certain to 
be in evidence wherever there are 
trees. No one should mistake this 
bird, for it is a small woodpecker, 
about six inches long, and its plumage 
is very conspicuous—the upper parts 
are mostly black, speckled with white, 
the belly is white, and the tail is black 
thru the center with white feathers on 
each side. The male bird is to be dis- 
tinguished by a red patch on the top 
of the head. Its call is a sharp 
“peenk.” The downy works industri- 
ously thruout the winter months. It 
goes over very carefully the trunks of 
our trees in its search for wood-boring 
insects and their larvae which can be 
secured only by the specially adapted 
tools of the woodpeckers. In the fall 
the downy uses its chisel-like bill to 
excavate its winter quarters, a snug 
cavity in some favorite tree. The hairy 
woodpecker works with the downy. 
This bird looks exactly like the downy, 
but is much larger, being three inches 
longer and heavily built, so that it 
really looks twice as large as its 
smaller relative. Its “peenk’’ note is 
much louder and sharper than the 
downy’s and may be heard a consider- 
able distance. These two. resident 
birds are found anywhere about the 
countryside, in the open or in timber- 
land; but there are a few members of 
this family that remain in the heavy 
woods. The red-headed woodpecker is 
migratory, but a few birds of the spe- 
cies often spend the winter in heavy 
woods. The flicker, or golden-winged 
woodpecker, also frequently winters. 
The red-bellied woodpecker is a per- 
manent resident, but it seldom leaves 
the protection of timber. The red-belly 
has a harsh cry that once heard is not 
soon forgotten, and aside from crows 
and bluejays which are always vocif- 
erous, it might be called the noisiest 
bird in the woods. 

The nuthatch follows the woodpeck- 
ers and gleans from the} bark what 
they have missed. It is particularly 


. Well fitted for this work, for it is able 


‘to come down the trunk headfirst and 


State Secrets 


Both this state and its capital, 
The self-same title voices, 
Here one sees gushing oil wells, 
And squaws in their Rolis- 
Royces! - 





The pieces of this puzzle when cor- 
rect!y set together make a map of the 
state which the verse describes. The 
star indicates the capital. 





in this unusual position finds what 
the other birds could not hope to see 
as they ascend the tree. The nuthatch 
is attractive for many reasons. It is 
small, not Jarger than the downy. The 
plumage is bluish gray above and 
white below, and the top of the head 
is black, a pretty color combination. 
The bird is always tame and allows a 
close approach. It has a pleasing roll- 
ing call in the spring, but its charac- 
teristic note is a peculiar nasal grunt- 
ing, unlike any other among the birds. 

The flaming red cardinal is a beau- 
tiful bird that is especially conspic- 
uous when seen among the snow-cov- 
ered trees. It it hard to imagine its 
clear, ringing, whistled notes coming 
from a bird. The uninitiated may be 
fooled into thinking some farm boy is 
out in the woods whistling to his dog. 
It is a permanent resident bird. 

The bob-white often comes’ up 
around the farm buildings in flocks 
during severe winter weather when 
snow has covered much of its weed- 
seed feeding grounds. Grains scat- 
tered for bob-white at such times are 
seeds of kindness well sowed. During 
blizzards flocks of horned larks come 
near the buildings, too, and if hayseed 
is scattered upon the ground for them 
they will remain until every seed is 
disposed of. Screech owls often seek 
the protection of haymows in stormy 
weather; they pay for their lodging 
by ridding the mows of mice and Eng- 
lish sparrows. 

Among the northern birds which 
come south to winter with us I shall 
briefly mention the junco or snowbird 
and the tree sparrow. The first may 
be recognized at once by its plumage 
—principally slate-colored with the ex- 
ception of the lower breast and sides 
and outer tail feathers, which are 
white. The juncos fly about the open 
country in flocks, while their com- 
bined notes remind one of a troop of 
school boys swinging along with coins 
jingling in their pockets. The tree 
sparrow has a black spot in the center 
of the breast and the top of the head is 
reddish brown, otherwise it is a brown- 
ish gray bird similar to other spar- 
rows. It too travels in flocks, and in 
late winter begins to sing. The con- 
cert of gay, tinkling notes is very 
pleasing. Both birds are seed eaters. 


A feeding station is an excellent way 
to aid to winter birds and to become 
acquainted with them. It is especially 
entertaining to those who are unable 
to be outdoors very much in winter. 
The first requisite of a good feeding 
station is placing it out of the reach 
of cats. And it should be protected 
from wind and storm, as well as be 
rather close to the dwelling. Birds 
are very fond of suet; this may be 
placed in the feeder or in a simple 
suet-rack made from small-mesh 
chicken wire and placed on a tree. 
Cracked nuts, lard “cracklings,” bits of 
fat from cooked meats, cocoanut meat, 
bread, crackers, crumbs, peanuts, all 
kinds of seeds, and many other food 
items are much enjoyed by bird pa- 
trons of the feeding station. Chicka- 
dees, nuthatches, woodpeckers and 
many others partake of this hospital- 
ity. From this association with birds 
the bond of friendship for our feath- 
ered winter neighbors will certainly 
grow much stronger.—Fred J. Pierce. 





New Books for Boys and Girls 


Kak, The Cooper Eskimo, by Stef- 
ansson and Irwin (Macmillan, $1.50). 
Stefansson, as everybody knows, is 
one of the leading explorers of the 
Arctics and perhaps the best author- 
ity on how the Eskimos live. He 
revolutionized Arctic exploration by 
imitating the Eskimo’s mode of life. 
This story takes an Eskimo boy thru 
all the adventures that are liable to 
come to anyone who is making a liv- 
ing under the hard conditions of the 
far north. It will interest children 
from eight to twelve principally, tho 
the older ones will probably like it, 


too. 


Magic Casements, Carhart and Mc- 
Ghee, (Macmillan, $2.00). This is a 
fine collection of poetry designed par- 
ticularly for boys and girls of the teen 
age. Concerning each selection the 
editors asked themselves two ques- 
tions: “Is it good poetry?” and “Will 
our boys and girls understand it and 
like it?” This will be a splendid gift 
for any boy or girl who has a liking 
for verse. 





Good Book on Bows and Arrows 


Our boy readers, especially those 
taking part in scouting or in manual 
training work will find of absorbing 
interest the new book, “Bows and 
Arrows,” by Duff, and published at 
$2.00 by The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. It is a thoroughly 
practical book by a recognized arch- 
ery authority, who has spent his life- 
time in building and using bows and 
arrows. 

The book treats in detail of the dif- 
ferent woods suitable for bows and 
arrows, how these woods should be 
cut and seasoned, what parts and 
kinds of the woods should be used, 
how the bows are cut out and worked 
down and finished, how the bow- 
strings are made, how the arrows are 
made and tipped and feathered, how 
the shots should be made to get the 
best results, how a target is made and 
a tournament conducted, and so on. 





Winter Games 


Skating and snowball fights will 
take the place of football next month. 
There are a lot of cold weather games, 
some on ice, some with snow, others 
that can be played anywhere. Each 
neighborhood of boys and girls has a 
few pet games of its own. Let’s have 
a game exchange on this page and 
trade experiences. Write us a letter 
about your best winter game and how 
to play it. A dozen letters like that 
on this page next month will provide 
enough new games to run everybody 
for a good while. Let’s hear from 
you. 





NEEDED BOTH HANDS 
“How did you come to have that acci- 
dent with the used car we sold you?” 
“IT couldn’t put my hand out as I was 
pushing it around the corner.” 


The Four-H Girls’ Club Leaders’ 


Book Shelf 
Dear Club Leader: Maybe your 
book shelf is groaning under its weight 
of bulletins, scrap books, cook books, 
or house furnishing texts. In the 


words of a teacher, a veteran in the . 


game, who advised me as I started 
timidly on my teaching career, “Re- 
member, you're not teaching English, 
you’re teaching boys and girls.” So, 
friend, let’s remember that we’re not 
working with balanced meals, color 


schemes or stain removal alone. We’ro 
working with material more fascinat- 
ing—girls. The more we study and 
understand this interesting subject, 
the more effectual will our work ag 
leaders become. 

Here are some books on this im- 
portant subject for your book shelf. 
Perhaps the librarian in your county 
seat can secure many of them for 
you from the traveling library. She 
may recommend to the library com- 
mittee that they buy some of them. 
Maybe the leaders in your county can 
each buy one dnd form a traveling li- 
brary of their own. None of these 
books are technical. You can read 
them in perfect ease when far away 
from your dictionary. You can read 
them, too, with the assurance that 
they are the results of lifetimes of ob- 
servation and study on the part of sin- 
cere friends of youth. 

I have divided the books into three 
classes, psychology, general and in- 
spirational. The latter group contain 
much information which would help 
you and your club members present 
“Heart Talks” and discussions. We 
are prone to neglect this H somewhat 
in our club work. 

Psychology: 

“Psychology in Daily Life,” Carl 
Seashore; $2.25; Appleton, New York. 

“The High School Age,” Irving 
King; Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 

General: 

“Leaders of Girls,” Clara Ewing Es- 
pey; $1.50; New York. (The helpful 
material in this book is placed against 
a background of helpful and practical 
psychology.) 

“A Girl and Her Religion,” Marga- 
ret Slattery; $1.25; Pilgrim’s Press, 
Boston. 

“A Girl in Her Teens,” Margaret 
Slattery; 50 cents; Sunday School 
Times Co., Philadelphia. (A little 
book but very helpful.) 

“Girlhood and Character,” Mary 
Moxcey; $2; Abingdon, New York. 

“Mothers and Daughters,” Jessica 
G. Cosgrave; George H. Doran, New 
York. (The results of the experience 
of a noted girls’ school president.) 

“Training the Girl,” William A. Mc- 
Keever; MacMillan Co., New York. 
(Contains a splendid bibliography for 
further reading at the end of each 
chapter.) 

“The American Country Girl,” Mar- 
tha Foote Crow; Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York. (This book is ten years 
old, but it contains splendid material 
for every worker with rural girls. It 
is the only book I can discover devot- 
ed wholly to this subject.) 

“Every Girl’s Magazine,” published 
monthly by Campfire, Inc., New York 
City. 

Inspirational; 

“Young Folks’ Book of Ideals,” Wil- 
liam Byron Forbush Lothrop; Lee & 
Stoddard, Boston. (A treasure house 
of 576 pages, covering every phase in 
young people’s lives.) 

“The Girls’ Book of Verse,” Mary 
Gould Davis; $2; Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York. (A compilation of the fin- 
est of poetry of all ages concerning 
girlhood.) 

“Heart of the Rose;” 50 cents; 
Fleming H. Revell & Co., New York. 
(A beautiful little story that is a sym- 
pathetic handling of the “boy and 
girl” question.) 

“Girl Reserve Handbook;” Woman's 
Press, New York. (A storehouse of 
prose and poetry  selections.)—Mrs. 
Ralph Williamson, 5 
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Four-H News 


As this issue of the Four-H pages 
goes to press, many nice things are 
happening or are “in the air,” to hap- 
pen soon. First of all, there are your 
jetters telling me what you like best 
in the Four-H pages. Thanks, so much, 
for them, girls. It is several days be- 
fore the closing date, and I hope to 
hear from many more of you. The high 
ten will be announced next month, but 
these individuals will hear from me be- 
fore that time. : 

Several of you have made quite 
worth-while suggestions about new fea- 
tures that you would like to see in the 
pages. The suggestion about health 
articles; Which several of you men- 
tioned, is being put into practice at 
once. We hope you will all like Sarah 
Adams’ “Health Talks,” the first one 
of which appears in this issue. 

All Iowa club girls were represented 
at the state teachers’ meeting in Des 
Moines, Friday, November 4, by Esther 
Sietmann, of Marshall county, and 
Pauline Hufford and Dorothy Temple, 
of Polk county. 

You may recall that Pauline and Dor- 
othy are the state champion home fur- 
nishing team. They gave their demon- 
stration on “Reseating Old Chairs” af- 
ter the very novel way which they dis- 
covered themselves, making use of 
binding twine instead of cane. 

Esther Sietmann, your 1927 state 
president, told the teachers in a very 
convincing manner just what Four-H 
is and what it does for the farm girl. 
All three girls spoke with beautiful 
dignity. 

By the way, Esther Sietmann also 
represented you this month in the 
Moses trophy contest, which is to be 
finally decided at the National Club 
Congress. Hers was the best all-around 
girls’ club record to be submitted to 
the state office—so says Miss Josephine 
Arnquist. : 

Esther’s achievements have been 
summarized under the heading, “Bird’s- 
eye View of Esther’s Four-H Career.” 
If any of you want a copy of this for 
inspiration, write to the club offices 
at Ames and Miss Arnquist will send 
you a copy. 

The National Club Congress in Chi- 
cago, the first week in December, is 
the next big club event. Every state 
will be represented as well as our 
neighbor country, Canada. Iowa will 
be represented by about forty-five girls. 
All of our state champrons in the vari- 
ous classes will be there. Next month 
you will hear all about it. 

FOUR-H PAGES EDITOR. 


A Health Talk 


Between the last rose of summer and 
the first sneeze of winter, is the time 
when girls decide, whether they are 
conscious of it or not, “How healthy am 
I going to be this winter?” And per- 
haps the most important question to be 
decided is, “How many colds am I go 
ing to have this winter?” 

Of course, every girl wants to be 
healthy because it is an unpleasant ex- 
Perience even at the best (and a miser- 
able one at the worst) to be laid up 
and unable to. go about in a normal, 
Natural way. 

So now is the time for all girls who 
Want to be healthy (seriously want to 
be healthy) to come to the aid of them- 
selves. Do you know that it is careless- 
ness, as much as any other factor, that 
Causes the large number of colds from 
which people suffer every winter. Some 
People indulge in as high as ten or a 
dozen colds every year. 

First, I want to give you a bit of 
sound, motherly advice. You may call 
Me old-fashioned, but I shan’t mind if 





only you take this 
to heart. Please, 
girls, don’t go 
about with your 
heads uncovered to 
the wintry blasts! 
A certain football 
coach at one of our 
universities dis- 
covered that his 
boys on the team 
seemed to always 
have colds. Many 
of them were 
slight, but colds 
nevertheless. He 
decided that going about without caps 
or hats was bad for them, that they 
caught colds from the exposure. And 
so he issued an order that no football 
player should go outdoors without 
something on his head. 

There you are! What’s sauce for the 
gander is sauce for the goose, too, you 
know, and you really are risking your 
health by going about hatless. If this 
is a fad in your school or your com- 
munity, I hope that some of you at 
least will stand out against it. 

One of the first rules for escaping 
colds and other winter illnesses is by 
being scrupulously clean. Always wash 
your hands before eating or handling 
food. If you must shake hands with 
people having bad colds, be sure to 
wash your hands afterwards. Keep 
away from common drinking cups, roll- 
er towels, pencils and other things that 
might be contaminated by sick people. 

Of course, you know that behind all 
of these precautions should be the de 
fense of good health, built by sound 
habits of eating, exercise, enough sleep 
every night, and fresh air. In “catch- 
ing” any disease, remember that two 
factors are always involved. One is the 
invading power of the disease bacteria 
and the other is your own résistance to 
it. If you are in the best of health, 
you can often rid yourself of the germs 
before they have taken hold. And, by 
the way, a little cod-liver oil (it’s real- 
ly not so bad when you get used to it) 
taken each week, a tablespoonful three 
or four times a week, will help you 
from having colds and sore throat and 
the like. 

Yours for health, 
SARAH ADAMS. 


The Gingham Gift Nook 


It is difficult to realize that Christ- 
mas will soon be here again; it always 
seems to come with such a rush. 

The stores are commencing to dress 
in their holiday best, and our thoughts 
just refuse to stay away very long from 
the Christmas Gift Nooks which many 
of the clubs are planning to have this 
year. How we would enjoy visiting 
every one of them! Since that is im- 
possible, we would indeed enjoy hear- 
ing from all of you about your par- 
ticular Gift Nook. 

In this article we are mentioning a 
few more gifts which you may want to 
make. The envelope pocketbooks de- 
scribed in the May 27, 1927, issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer would be very at- 
tractive articles, and should sell easily. 
They may be made of silk, oilcloth or 
felt, and the ideas for designs and dec- 
orations mentioned in last month’s ar- 
ticle could be used in making the poc- 
ketbooks. 

Gather a number of flat, round or 
oblong stones, clean them, and paint a 
design in brilliant colors on one side 
of each stone, and you will have the 
cleverest kind of paper weights. Either 
enamel or oil paints may be used. These 
you can sell for as cheap as five cents 
each. 

_ Another thing which we want to tell 
you about. If the girls in your club 





find that it takes 
too long to paint 
designs on some of 
the gifts, they may 
still secure a hand- 
painted effect by 
using the colored 
medallions which 
come in patterns. 
They merely need 
to be pasted on the 
article and _ then 
varnished. 

Now to tell you 
about the _ special 
order department. 
This work of the gift shop could also 
be carried on after Christmas and 
would help to bring in additional 
funds. Someone may have an old ta- 
ble and chair which are beginning to 
look very worn. They are sent to the 
club girls. The table is given a coat 
of lacquer paint, decorated and re- 
turned, looking like new. The chair is 
also lacquered and a very attractive 
cushion is made, which will harmonize 
with the chair’s new color. 

Just a few words about arranging 
your gifts in the shop. Do not have the 
tables and shelves too crowded; ar- 
range a few articles tastefully and you 
will sell them more quickly. A table 
heaped with various objects is almost 
always confusing to the purchaser. 
Draw their attention to a few things at 
a time. 

Have several of your shades on lights 
so that the color effect will show—it 
will help to sell the shades. Also, if 
you have aprons among your gifts, have 
each girl who is in the shop wear one 
of them. E 

Be sure that all of your gifts are 
carefully marked so that there will be 
no confusion in giving prices. 

Be ready to make suggestions of gifts 
suitable for various members of a fam- 
ily. Always see that gifts are fresh- 
looking, and do your very best to please 
every one who comes into your shop. 
That your shop will be a most success- 
ful venture and that you will have very 
much happiness in managing it, is the 
sincere wish of the writer for each 
club. I am very much interested in the 
work of the Four-H girls’ clubs, and 
will be very happy to assist them in se- 
curing materials which they may be 
unable to find in their own towns.— 
Edith Keyser. 





American Folk Music — Foster’s 
Near-Folk Songs 


Some years past, so the story goes, 
a ship’s company of travelers found 
themselves stranded in Egypt. Gath- 
ered about a fire, these strangers from 
many different countries found a com- 
mon bond in song. In turn, each of- 
fered as his share of the evening’s pas- 
time a folk tune of his own land. Some 
of the songs proved familiar to part of 
the group, and here and there a second 
and a third voice would join with the 
singer. Now and then a strain whistled 
or hummed gave evidence that the tune 
was familiar, tho the words were of a 
strange tongue. Then, in a lull, some- 
one began to sing “Way Down Upon the 
Suwanee River.” A murmur of plea- 
sure stirred thru the whole company. 
“America!” the whisper passed from 
lip to lip and at the close of the stanza 
every voice sang the refrain. It was 
the only song of the evening with 
which every one present was familiar. 

At home or abroad, no music of 
America is so well known and loved as 
this and many other of the simple 
songs of Stephen Collins Foster. He 
died a broken-hearted man, poor, lone- 
ly, believing his life a failure because 
he had been unable to write any great 
music. Yet musicans and poets de- 


clare that if Foster had given the world 
none other but his “Old Folks at 
Home,” this one song would have made 
him immortal. 

Altho a native of Pennsylvania, Fes- 
ter spent much of his life with an uncle 
at Bardstown, Kentucky. Here he com- 
posed many of the songs which por- 
tray with such sympathy the life of 
the old plantation days. It was during 
a visit to this beautiful estate that “My 
Old Kentucky Home” was written. Now 
Kentucky has purchased the old place 
and has dedicated it as a memorial to 
its famous guest. The old house is a 
Foster museum, furnished exactly as 
it was eighty years ago, when the lad 
Stephen puts its sunshine and birds in- 
to song. 

His uncle is the “Ole Massa,” so ten- 
derly mourned in the song beginning, 
“Roun’ de meadows am a-ringing, d 
darkies’ mournful song.” The “grassy 
mound” over which the mocking-bird 
still sings is on this estate, which has 
become a sanctuary for all birds. 

Foster knew how to write under- 
standingly of both master and slave. 
“Nelly Was a Lady,” in both poem and 
melody, is a tribute which any bride 
might covet, told in the idiom of the 
humble negro toiler who all night toted 
cotton and wood for the river boats of 
the Mississippi, yet still could sing for 
his “true lub all de day.” 


“When I saw Nelly in de morning, 
Smile till she opened up her eyes, 
Seem like the light of day a-dawnin’ 
Jist ’fore de sun begin to rise. 


“Now I’m unhappy an’ a-weepin’, 
Can’t tote de cotton wood no more. 
Last night while Nelly was a-sleep- 

ing, 
Death came a-knocking at de door. 


“Nelly was a lady, 

Last night she died; 

Toll de bell for lubly Nell, 
My dark Virginny bride.” 


No account of Foster’s work could 
omit mention of his nonsense songs. 
He wrote in the days when the min- 
strel show was new. It is told that 
the great minstrel show artist, Christy, 
once paid Foster $400 for the privilege 
of printing his name on the title page 
of a Foster song. Foster knew how 
to set a rhythmic tune to nonsense 
lines in a way that insured success for 
any end man, black or white. “Gwine 
to Run All Night,” with its Camptown 
race track five miles long, broken by 
the “Doodah, Doodah-day,” is as 
infectious now as it was seventy years 
ago. “Oh, Susanna,” has never reached 
*he threadbare stage. 

Perhaps one of the finest tributes 
to the songs of Foster is that they are 
heard in cabin and in palace, in small- 
town movie and metropolitan concert 
hall.- They are found on programs of 
such artists as John McCormack and 
Marion Talley. Lawrence Tibbet, the 
famous new baritone singer, chose Fos- 
ter’s “Uncle Ned” for one of his first 
phonograph recordings, and he lends 
all his wonderful artistry to the song 
in memory of the bent old darky: “Den 
lay down de shubble an’ de hoe; hang 
up de fiddle an’ de bow,” are sung 
with all the care and beauty of tone 
given to his grand opera numbers. Fos- 
ter melodies are arranged for bands, 
orchestras, pipe organ and every kind 
of solo instrument. Best of all, when- 
ever or wherever heard, they are al- 
ways welcome and enjoyed by every- 
body.—Fannie R. Buchanan. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third ofa 
series of articles on American folk- 
music. Songs of Indian tribes and 
fiddle tunes of cowboys will appear in 
later issues. 
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Lone Scout Booster Contest for 
Next Sixty Days 

A Lone Scout booster contest will be 
staged all over the United States ona 
regional basis. The Lone Scout that 
secures the largest number of new or 
re-registered Lone Scouts between 
now and December 31, 1927, will not 
only be given the regular’ booster 
credit points for the booster and or- 
ganizer badges, but in addition will be 
given a special award, the same to be 
a surprise, and not to be announced 
until after the award has been 

This award will be given to the one 
Lone Scout in the whole of the United 
States who secures the largest number 
of Lone Scouts by direct personal con- 


won. 


tact with the boys, by mail, thru lei- 
ter writing, or by a plan developed 
thru the local paper for securing en- 


rollments thru the paper. 

in addition to the above a first and 
second award wii! be made in each of 
the twelve regional councils, making 
twenty-four awards in addition to the 
national award. The announcement of 
the two awards will be made at the 
close of the booster contest, and these 
awards will also be surprises to the 
winners. 

Here are a few suggestions on how 
you as a Lone Scout can enter this 
national and regional contest: 

1. If you live in council territory, 
make plans with the local council ex- 
ecutive for your entry in the contest, 
and secure his co-operation and advice 
on how to proceed to reach the boys 
who are not and can not be members 
of troops. Secure from him registra- 
tion blanks and also some re-registra- 
tion. Get the co-operation of all the 
Troop Scouts and them to help 
you get in touch with rural boys, 
friends, relatives and acquaintances 
who live in the small rural villages 
and the open country. Perhaps they 
will be willing to work with you and 
for you on this. 

2. Go and see the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and see if you can 
arrange with him to write a _ letter 
to the rural school teachers in the one- 
room country schools of the county, 
and ask them to help you enroll and 
register at least one Lone Scout in 
each rural school, to be the Boy Scout 
demonstrator for the national and Boy 
Scout council. 

All Lone Scouts 
years of age or over. You will be 
given credit for re-registration of 
Lone Scouts whose memberships have 
lapsed. 

Get on the “chalk line” and let’s goin 
this big national Lone Scout contest. 


ask 


must be twelve 


New Boy Scout Handbook 

Every Lone Scout in America will 
be delighted with the news that the 
new Handbook for boys is now print- 
ed and ready for distribution. This is 
one of the finest and most interesting 
books that has ever been published for 
boys. It has thousands of subjects, 
and thousands of illustrations, and 
trails of interest for Scouts that would 
arouse enthusiasm even if the boy 
were half asleep. 

It is a regular encyclopedia of inter- 
esting activities and information that 
ean be used in hiking and camping, in 
the home, at school, and in fact any- 
where that a boy can be found, afd 
the best part of it all, we think, is the 
fact that they have included in this 
book just the kind of material that ev- 
ery Lone Scout likes and wants. 

It is interesting and applicable 


alike to rural and city boys. I. con- 
tains the Indian sign language, draw- 
ings, trails, swimming instructions, 
first aid training, craft tests, animals, 
vegetables, birds, flowers, trees, rep- 
tiles, out-of-door games, cooking, tent- 
ing and just thousands of other sub- 
jects that a live boy is hunting all the 
time. 

The price of this new handbook is 
only 50 cents and it contains as much 
material as the old Handbook and the 
Seventh Degree book we have been us- 
ing in Lone Scouting, and the Seventh 
Degree book alone would cost $1.05. 





So you see we are really saving mon- 
ey and getting very much more for it 
thru this new Handbook. 

Please remember that all Lone 
Scouts who wish to continue their 
work in the seventh degree on the old 
program may do so. These seventh 


degree books’ will be in stock and 
available if you care to order them, 


but all new Scouts will want to save 
money and get the new Handbook at 
50 cents, which includes merit badge 
tests, and all instructions about how 
to win all the various ranks, titles and 
awards in Scouting. 


“arning Spending Money by Trapping 


Every winter I trap along a creek 
that runs thru our farm, earning 
enough money to buy myself most of 
the incidental articles, such as skates, 
sleds, guns and baseballs, which seem 
so necessary to the ordinary lowa 
farm boy. There are’ hundreds of 
farm boys who have the same prob- 
lem, so I will tell how I solved it. 

The fall of my twelfth birthday, I 
wanted father to buy me a shot-gun. 
He agreed that if I could earn enough 
money to pay for half of it he would 
pay the other half. This seemed easy, 
but I found that it is not easy for a 
twelve-year-old country boy to earn 
money and go to school at the same 
time. I could see many ways for a 


city boy to earn money, but not one 
way for a country boy. One day [| re- 
ceived a price list from a fur com- 


pany. I noticed that an ordinary pelt 
would sell for about $2 or $3, and de- 
cided that this would be a good way to 
earn some money. I knew nothing 
of trapping, but that afternoon went 
along the creek and set all the traps 
I had. One morning a muskrat fell 
into one of my traps. On the way 
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home i was stopped by an old trapper 
who worked near our farm. He bought 
the animal for a dollar and showed me 
how to skin it and stretch the pelt. 
Finding that this was my first at- 
tempt at trapping, he offered to take 
me with him on his “trapline’’ the 
next morning. I learned much on that 
trip. As he set his skunk traps he 
talked, telling me where to set traps, 
how to set them, and what to do with 
the animals after they were caught. 
He explained how every fall before 
the season opened he went around all 
the old deserted buildings and thru 
the timber looking for signs of skunks. 
Where he saw skunk hairs on the sides 
of a hole he marked the place, and 
when the season opened he set a trap 
there. I noticed that he wore gloves 
while setting the traps and he ex- 
plained that this was to destroy the 
“man scent.” He dug a trench in the 
mouth of the hole to set the trap in 
and covered it with loose leaves or 
grass. Then he sprinkled a light cov- 
ering of dirt over the spot, and it 
looked like any other hole. The chain 
of the trap he stapled to a loose post. 
I asked why he did not fasten it to 
something solid, and he explained that 
if the trap were fastened solidly the 
skunk would gnaw its leg off and es- 


cape. By fastening it to a post that 
the animal drag, it would us- 
ually be found within thirty yards 
downhill from the hole. He also 
showed me how to set a trap for 
muskrats, and | had better results aft- 
er that. That winter, | earned enough 
money to buy my shot-gun and some 
left besides. 

I have trapped every winter since 
then, sometimes earning as much as 
$30 in one month. I find that by set- 
ting my traps where the muskrats 
have a “slide” the first animal that 
comes along will be caught. I set the 
trap at the foot of the slide in about 
three inches of water, and stake the 
chain out as far in deep water as I 
can reach. A muskrat always wades 
out into the water on its hind feet, so 
by placing the trap under water it 
catches the animal by the hind leg, 
making escape much harder than if 
caught by a front leg. I stake the trap 
in deep water to drown the animal. 
Anyone who has tried to kill an ani- 
mal in water will understand the ad- 
vantages of having the animal drown. 
It is much more humane and the pelt 


could 





is not damaged, besides being easier 
for the trapper. There are always 
some animals who do not drown, so 
I try to get over my trap-line before 
daylight, as an animal starts to strug- 
gle more as soon as it becomes light. 

In skinning you can easily spoil a 
good peit. Fur companies pay gener- 
ously for any extra care in skinning 
and curing of pelts. I hang my animal 
by one hind leg, so that I can turn it 
around easily while skinning. By 
handling the knife with one hand and 
pulling on the pelt with the other it 
only takes about five minutes to take 
a pelt off properly. I “flesh” the pelt 
as soon as it is removed to take off all 
surples fat, as fat will prevent proper 
curing. To do this, I have a pine post 
which I tapered at one end and a 
fleshing knife made from a piece of 
sharp-cornered strap iron. I pull the 
pelt over the tapered end of the post 
and set the post on the big end. Then, 
starting at the nose, I push all the 
loose fat down with the knife, taking 
care not to press so hard as to cut 
thru the skin. I use a home-made 


stretcher, as shown, and find it very 
satisfactory as the cross piece may be 
unnailed and the two halves pushed 
together, loosening the pelt so that it 
may be slipped off easily. 


A stretch- 





er of this sort may be made from a 
half-inch board, two inches wide anq 
four feet long. The pelt should } 
stretched tight enough so that it wij 
not sag in the crack between the two 
boards of the stretcher. This stretch. 
er has another advantage because jj 
allows air to get inside the pelt— 
Stanley Ballou. 





A Lone Scout in Every Country 
School 

We want to ask every Lone Scout ip 
good standing to co-operate with the 
local 
headquarters in securing the enroll 
ment of at least one Lone Scout in ey- 
ery country school in America. As 
soon as this Lone Scout has been reg. 
istered and started in his work, we 
want to appoint him as official dem- 
onstrator in the school, community and 
home. As a demonstrator in the schoo] 
he will do the following: 

1. Explain to the teacher and the 
school what Scouting is and how a 
Scout performs his duties, takes his 
oath, and obeys the Scout law. 

2. He will train the teacher and the 
pupils in first aid work, as taught by 
Scouting, and will demonstrate to the 
entire school how preparedness serves 
the boy at all times, and how a Scout 
loves to do his daily good turn in his 
home, in the community, and in the 
school. A Lone Scout also demon- 
strates public service. He will offer 
his services to the teacher and help 
her to keep order, regulate the play- 
grounds, and bring about fair play in 


council executive and national 


the school room and on the play- 
ground. 

3. He will offer his services at 
school board meetings, parent and 


teacher meetings, local fairs, festivals. 
meetings of county farmers, breeders 
associations, farm grange meetings, 
and at functions and meetings of the 
church and the community. At all of 
these gatherings the Lone Scout den- 
onstrator should, if possible, appear in 
uniform, and should offer his services 
to those in charge as usher, door- 
keeper, messenger, to distribute pro 
grams, look after windows, doors and 
ventilation, heip regulate traffic, di- 
rect the parking of automobiles ani 
many other things such as Scouts are 
doing the world over. 

What a splendid thing it would be 
for America if at least one farm boy 
in every rural school could become 4 
Lone Scout and in this way demon- 
strate the principles and practices 0 
Scouting. It would not only make this 
Scout a leader and a splendid citizen, 
but his example and training to all 
other boys and giris of the community 
would have a tremendous infiuence. 

A great leader in America once said 
that “the leadership of a boy in the 
right is far more telling on the char 
acter of other boys, than is the leade™ 
ship of man.” This is due to the fac 
that the boy is ever present, and his 
influence is not once a week, but 4 
daily influence. Lone Scouts, let’ 
lead, then help place a demonstrator i2 
every rural school. 





Trapping Experiences 

What are Wallaces’ Farmer Lone 
Scouts doing in the field of trapping’ 
We would like to have letters from 
Scouts whose experience has tausit 
them methods likely to be of value 
others. Read the article on this pag? 
and see if you agree with the sugge® 
tions there. 
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The business of farming re- 
quires many tools and in 
order to prevent loss of 
time with broken machinery, 
general repairing and new 
construction work, there are 
many special tools that you 


should own, as they will pay , 


for themselves many times 
over in an emergency. We 
suggest a few below. If youdo 
not have them stop the next 
time you are near your local 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Store and ask about them. 


COMBINATION VISES 
that can be used for machinery re- 
pairs, for holding boards while plan- 
ing, for fitting pipe, and countless 
other uses. 


HANDY GRINDERS to 
sharpen your butchering and kitchen 
knives, to grind down a bolt or 
smooth a rough metallic surface. 
They are inexpensive but useful 
nearly every day. 


A SET OF SOCKET 
WRENCHES will save you 
much time and injured fingers and 
outside labor costs on everyday 
repairs on the automobile, tractor 
and farm machinery. 


A BLOW TORCH for heat- 
ing a soldering iron, making lead 
pipe joints, and doing many other 
jobs where heat is needed. 


A HANDY BLOWER 
FORGE. If you like to do 
your own blacksmithing get a small 
portable one with a good blower 
that you can carry around any- 
where. 


BOLT CLIPPERS save 


time and temper, and prevent 
barked fingers, 


Spend a few hours.in a “Farm Serv- 
ice” store and see these and count- 
less other things. There are labor 
Savers, time savers and money 
Savers. You are always welcome 
to “see before you buy.” 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 


Hardware Men 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Why is it that a man with 
a beard always likes poached 
eggs?” 











UNSOLVED 

An old countryman had been about 
Vancouver for some time without work, 
but finally got a job cutting some slabs 
into stove lengths. 

The hazy circle at the outer edge of 
the circular saw had a tremendous fas- 
cination for him, and at last he put his 
finger over it to see just what it was. 
His finger came off. 

As he stood gazing at the bleeding fin- 
ger stump, he foreman came along. ‘‘Well, 
what’s the matter here?’’ he asked. 

“Blime me if I know,” was the reply. 
“You see, I just put my finger over the 
saw like that . . . Gosh! Another one 
gone!” 


MODERN MISS 
A little girl about four years old, who 
was soon tired of the conversation, curied 
up in the large chair with her kitten. 
Soon the cat was purring very low, and it 
brought forth this remark: 
“You’re parking now—why under the 
sun don’t you switch off your engine?” 


OPPORTUNITY 
“The next person who interrupts the 
proceedings will be sent home,” declared 
the judge. 
“Hurray!” yelled the prisoner. 


SIGNING OFF 
When little Bennie, who is fond of list- 
ening to the children’s hour on the radio, 
knelt down to say his prayers the other 
night, he finished in an unusual way. 
At the close of the customary string of 


petitions, he said: ‘‘This concludes our 
program for tonight. Good-night and 
amen.” 


CAVEMAN STUFF 

Mother sent little Harry to take his 
smaller sister safely to the kindergarten. 
He was back sooner than she expected. 

“Well, dear,’’ his mother said, ‘‘did you 
treat Mary like a little lady, as I asked 
you to?’ 

“Naw,” replied the youngster disgust- 
edly, “we canned that lady-and-gentle- 
man stuff, an’ I chased her most of the 
way.” 





Jimmie giggled when the teacher read 
the story of the man who swam across the 
Tiber three times before breakfast. 

“You do not doubt that a trained swim- 
mer could do that, do you?” 

“No, sir,” answered Jimmie, ‘‘but I 
wonder why he did not make it four and 
get back to the side where his clothes 
were.” 


“Why, pa, this is roast beef!’’ exclaimed 
little Willie at dinner one evening when a 
guest of honor was present. 

“Of course! What of that?’ 
father. 

“Why, you_told ma this morning that 
you were going to bring an old mutton- 
head home for dinner this evening.” 


said his 


HAD THE SOUND 
“T think the new doctor’s a duck,” she 
remarked coyly. 
“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as that,”’ 
said her husband, “but I will say I’ve no- 
ticed a bit of the quack about him.” 





“fT don’t suppose you keep anything so 
civilized as dog biscuits in this one-horse, 
rundown, jay town, do you?” the tourist 
snaried. 

“Oh, yes, stranger,’’ the village mer- 
chant responded pleasantly. ‘‘Quite a few 
folks like you come thru from the city, 
and we aim to have everything called for. 
Have ’em in a bag or eat ’em here?” 


IMMUNE 
‘It ain’t sanitary,”’ protested the trav- 
eler, ‘‘to have the house built over the 
hog pen that way.” 
‘“‘Well, I dunno,” replied the native. “We 
ain’t lost a hog in fifteen years.” 


QUITE THE CONTRARY 
Hired Man (mopping his brow): “Gosh, 
boss, it ain’t much fun workin’ with the 
thermometer 98 in the shade.” 
Farmer Haystack: ‘Well, ye dern fool, 
what’s that to you? I’m not asking you 
to work in the shade, am I?” 


COLD WINTERS 


Northerner: . “Pretty mild winters you 
have here in the south.” 

Southerner: ‘Do you call two feet of 
snow mild?” 

Northerner: “Two feet! That’s noth- 


ing! Why, man, the snow was so deep up 
home last winter that the farmers had to 
jack up their cows to milk ’em.” 




















Old Hickory. 


Hickory 


Smoke-house troubles, fire risk and 
excess meat shrinkage banished 


to cure meat this way 
and joy to eat it 


Millions of farmers and their wives are getting double satis- 
faction from their home-butchered meat this season. Curing 
with Edwards Old Hickory is mere play compared with the 
old smoke-house method. It means eager anticipation of the 
luscious flavory feasts to follow! 
Mr. O. P. Hart of Pocahontas, 

Iowa, says: ‘‘Old 
Smoked Salt is far better than 
any other curing method I 
know of’’, Mrs. Karl D. Mitchell, 
Mohawk, Missouri, writes: ‘‘Old meat! 
Hickory can’t be beat for flavor 
and it saves much time and 
Iabor’’. Thousands of testimonials 
like these prove that you, too, 
will solve your curing problems 
and get much better meat by using 


forever! The drudgery rcmoved!t 
Better keeping qualities, uniform 
cure and a delicious, ‘ ‘melt-in-your- 
mouth” flavor that you have never 
thought possible in country-cured 


Handle your meat right. Make sure 
of your success by using Edwards 
Old Hickory, the original and 
genuine smoked salt. Dealers 
everywhere sell it. For your pro- 
tection insist on seeing the regis- 
tered trade-mark label on every 
ten pound drum, exactly as it ap- 
pears here. 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


Write today for FREE BOOKLET No. 425 
THE SMOKED.SALT COMPANY, 405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnuti, Ohio 
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MOST 


FURS 


BG MONEY NOM 


All Furs in tremendous de- 
mand—Prices High! Ship 
one fur or a thousand and 
the cash goes right back to 
you by return mail. Ship 
early and often for bigmoney! 
feo 

at Biggs. Setpmente | Held 
Separate on Request. 


FUR PRICE LISTS 


CATALOG of FREE 
Trappers’ Supplies 

—With Shippin Re . 
Laws, Tra He rT =F How 
to Grade Your oun = 
ments, etc., ali Free! wa 
«0 postcard’ or clip this ad and write 
and address on margin. 





4047 Biggs Bldg., KANSASCITY, MO. 




















53 Market St. 







DES TANNED 


vein gu.hawe the hides. cowmie. 4 ai ®t 3 3 


old 
into beautiful fur coats, fur robes or har- 
aad. leather for you. Save for yourself the 


made out of your 


COWNIE (Conrany 







SAMPLES 


pro! hid 
Write Saeg for free samples and catalog: Ap lames 

















Don’t sell horse 
Get A vale Have them 
q and made 





ote, foe your oryn nee ox gooall ot big. pro oe fee 
belonae ro Son & Co., Dept. 
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URS 


Keep Posted on 
the Fur Market 
Make MoreMoney 


It will mean many more dollars 
to you if you market your furs cor- 
rectly. And you can if you ship to 
this old established house which 
for over half a century has paid 
the highest prices and given the best 
grades, It doesn’t pay you to sell furs 
locally. We have access to the world’s 
greatest markets which assures top prices 
for you and we can give you the middle- 
man’s profit also. 

Let us send you FREE up-to-the-minute 
reports and price quotations on furs from 
your section, We let you know what is 
going on in the fur market. Write us 
immediately if you wish this free service, 
Every trapper should have it. Dealing 
with Silberman means that you keep pusted 
and make more money, Write today. 


Ss. S1LBERMAN 


The Old Reliable House 
60 Years in the Fur Trade 


11 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 
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Albert N. RoseéBros 4nc. 
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SAINT PAUL ,MINN. 
FAIR CRAD/NC MOST MONEY 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, November 25, 19 














MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole, For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 

‘e above the general price level. Oats, 
, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
Vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 




















Fisher’s index number ...... 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ......] 192 155 
1,100-pound fat cattle ......| 195 142 
Canners and cutters ........ 168 127 
DORES iis acdeusndegssisens 205 159 








Heavy hogs 
Light hogs | 
lh rer et } 2s 

Sows (rough) ......ccscccscees | 112 80 


SHEEP—At Chicago 
LIER EE AAS T4188] 109 
WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston| 158! 110 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 127 159 


GRAIN 











Lambs 











At Chicago— 



































Corn, No. 2 mited) ..06c0cc eee] 128 118 
Oats, No. 2 white ...... erry | 118 114 
Wheat, No. BTC. ....<ss000580 | 122 101 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 113) 93 
On ltowa Farms— | 
OI xs pomscannssewesseeseeas { 141 133 
OME, «  0'0.5:9:5.0 5 Os0 need 6b6.6:0\6.08 108 121 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 154 160 
linseed meal, at Milwaukee.! 147 104 
(Bran, at Kansas City ....... } 141 129 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 138 118 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 104) 90 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 109 91 
OTHER FARM P' PRODUCTS 
Hutter, at Chicago .......... | 143,99 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 199 81 
Timothy seed, at Chicago....| 62 78 
Cotton, at New York ........ { 146 151 
ees, at C hie: AGO oo sees ee eee 130 83 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
GAPE assecevatcecscsecesssccc|- 2 ROO 
PE cscs soe peruse wen ban eee be | 107) 85 
EERE: £6 00nds-osbo mer be sasaaaes 144 Tl 
eT COT OEE Oe J 56 | 8 
- FUTURES—At ‘Chicago 
Gorn— i 
POCOMEMEE .esccssscsesscses 132 11 
DEAF 2 cwccrcccccesscsseeess.s 131 115 
Oats 
DRROIBUCP 46 écacieesedassesve 111 117 
Perr errr rere Tr rere 107) 113 
Wheat \ 
PRGDMIRED 2. dsscescinessone 113 94 
GR .05:654arSeohuDeseneneees 111 96 
Lard— 
DORRIT o.0in08000 600s eens4 114 103 
MAT §.<2cc0siewb¥s sien edaeeeys 116 104 
Sides 
_ January ......eseeeeeeeee: 113 92 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 70! 58 
! iron, at Birmingham sere 1138 80 
Copper, at New York ....... 87} 100 


Crude petroleum, at 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. 


ja aaa’ 137 78 
Wash- | 














| 
PEROMS  p0ca veumosaenat 155| 85 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | 
ixS No. 2 com. boards. 161} 88 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)....! 179! 84 
Oe eee | 145 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | | 

month of October .......... } 225! 101 
finterest, 60 to 90 day paper,! ! 

BE NOW TOPE .vs<kcbivcvuss | 85! 85 
Industrial stocks ........cee. 272 126 
Railroad stocks ............. | 127 119 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 15° per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 











Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.56 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $8.49 for hogs at Chicago next Jan- 
uary. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 5, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 84 per cent, grain 
93 per cent, livestock 87 per cent, lum- 
ber 96 per cent, ore 89 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 104 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





extras, last week 
c he 2ddar cheese, 


Butter, creamery 
48l0c, week before 416%c; 
last week 25c, week before 25c eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 421'ec, week before 
41%4c; ducks, last week 24c, week before 
24c; fat hens, last week 19%4c, week be- 
fore 22%4c. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable im 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01144. These bonds are par at 
4% ner cent, and the yield to 1957 is $4.10 
per cent. 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.58, week be- 
fore $14.57. Chicago—Last week $11.98, 
week before $12. 20. 


The Week’s Markets 














CATTLE 
i ee re 
3 & | 2 
i = al SE 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) | | 
Choice— al | 
isRBY WERK .ccissewcien tes 00 18.00'17.12 
Week be fore Saosaen nee 50 17.75)16.75 
Good— ae | 
Last week ..ccccceceees{14.75/15.75/14.75 
Week before cecoscose j14.12 15.50!14.12 


Medium | 
Last week secescecees «(11.38 
Week before ...ceeee-{10.7 

Common 














Last week ..cccscsecoes| 812) 8.50! 7.88 
Week before ......... | 7.62] 8.38| 7.50 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
LOSt WEEK oc iss eee o/17.09)18.00/16.88 
Week before ..csccocs 16.50) 17.50/16.62 
Mecium and good— 
Last week 2.00 13.50/12.68 
Week before ...... ° 13.25/12.12 
Common— | | 
Last week ..cccs ovneee 8.12 8.50! 7.88 
Week before ...6scec 7.62! 8.38) 7.50 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
Pe | ee 12.50'12.88'12.38 
Week before ......... 12.25/12.88/12.38 
Cows 
Last week ....... ..| 9.38/10.00! 9.20 
WRECK DOTOTOG 2.26502. 9.12; 9.88) 9.00 
Bulls | 
NE IE actin enis's | 7.38] 7.95] 7.18 
Week belore § ....0000ss 7.38) 7.50, 7.00 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week ...... Sabews 5.58! 5.25) 5.42 
Week before ...cccces 5.50) 5.48) 5.30 
Stockers and feeders— 
ee errs 110.58'10.75110.12 
Week before ......... 110.38/10.75/10.08 
Cows and heifers— | 
eet WOR. co isesneskens 7.50, 7.38! 7.62 
Week before ......... 7.00] 7.38] 7.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Beet week 4.166430 ---| 9.08! 9.50) 9.08 
Week be fore re --| 8.75) 9.50] 9.12 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— "| | | 
Last week Mere re. seceee } 9.25) 9.40] 9.20 
Wook Deere ..cccccos | §.92| 9.38] 9.25 
Light (159-200 Ibs.)— | | 
EASt WEG 6s 0b045 cuws-s ‘ 9.00) 8.82 
Week before 9.05) 8.75 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
ex eR ee 8.45) 8.68) 8.50 
Week BETOre. .csssas0% 8.00! 8.38] 8.30 


Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 














up)— | | | 
Last week .. 7.95! 8.25] 7.70 
Week before 7.62) 8.00] 7.50 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Oh ne errs ieee f 8.251 8.75 
Week before ...... ee ee 8.38| 8.75 
Stock pigs— | | | 
SS eee os] BIG 8.62 
Week before <incaaeum 9.12 8.62 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— | 
Oe ere 3.30°13.75!13.05 
WOK BOTOTE o..0.0:<50% 13.38'14.00!13.42 
Lambs, culls and common 
eS 8! eee 111.12'11.38! 9.75 
VOGK MMOTS S5500sn00 111.12}11.38/10.12 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
Last week pian | 9.62/11.25!10.00 
Week before ......... | 9.88)11.25! 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice—) | | 
Last week ............| 5.42] 6.00| 5.32 
Week before ..... -| 5.42] 6.00! 5.32 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— | | 
Last week .....esc0..-({13. 50/13.88! ly. 50 
Week Deore 1 sss0sss }13.75'14.18/12.88 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice. 









































a —— 
HAY average of the corresponding week, t, 
eliminating all seasonal bias, ’ 
| *HOGS 

o 2 J 

n ~ oe 

g| 4 | 3 # | es 
FS s{ 2 Sol Sake 
Si, aw) att 
5 | 4] 6 OS) chla 
Mixed clover No. 1— ee o=| <5 $3 
TN Oe eer etre 11.00'17.50 BO] KS ee 
_ Week before ......... sistcles |11.00/17.50 | September 23 to 29.0... 9017 sie 
Timothy, No. 1— i Beptensber 30 to Oct. 6..] 86) 80! & 
EMSt WEEK acccccccovecclesccsisceves 18.50 October 7 to 13......... 77 71 
Week before .........heceeleeees 18.50 | October 14 eo Re Se 88} 771 « 
Alfalfa, choice— Berl October 21 to 27 .........| 107) 92) & 
Last week ....cccccece- 9.50!20.00) October 28 to Nov. 3. 74, 7 3 
Week _ before -50/20.00| November 4 to 10 ......] 97) 84 4 
Alfalfa, No. 1— November 11 to 17 _......| 93/78] = 
ae 


Last week au 

Week before ... 
Alfalfa, standard— 

Last week 





50/16.2 





TCATTLE 









































yee ee September 23 wanes | 9 
Week before ..+cece+|16- 50| 16.2 25 September 30 ~ , 5 S.. 103! 88 fh 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | sé October 7 to 13 .........|  68| 83] 4 
Last week ae 13.75) October 14 to 20 .........] 85) 82) 1y 
m Week before oeceeceee(12.90/13.75 October 21 to 27 eesece 90 85) 16 
at straw— | . October 28 to Nov. ee 87 | 494 
Last week sodiecse salient 7.50) 6.25| 9.50 | November 4 to 10 ...... a HH a 
Week before .........| 7.50] 6.25) 9.00 | November 11 to 17 ....... 87| 78! 434 
GRAIN ISHEEP 
> ms September 23 to 29 ...... 68] 91) ¥% 
a & September 30 to Oct. 6..| 77| 85) 7 
n QO & Octoper % 1098 scussces 75] 91 4% 
a 2 2 October 14 to 20 ...... aes 90) 90| % 
o | a qi October 21 to 27 eet 82 95| ® 
= o 7: n October 28 to Nov. 63 84 
= & ve & November 4 to 10. 71] 95) @ 
~ se = = November 11 to 17 67 97| @ 
Corn, No. 2Y¥— | | | : 
Last week ....| .87%) .79 8114 tLAMBS 
an a ee nt te ft September 23 to 29 ...,.. 68] oI 


| .86 | .78 | .80 | .80 
85%) .79 | 8214) .80 


Last week owe 
Week before .. 
Corn, No. 4Y— 


| 4 i 

Last punk seoe| 846) 077 37 | 277% 

Week before po 8334! .78 | .7916! .77% 
Oats— | 

Last week ....| .5144) .471%4| 50 | .47% 

Week before ../ .51 | .48 | .50%4! .46%4 
Barley— | 

Last week ....} .83 | : 3 


74 

Week before " 81 igen eo | 
8 
3 

































Rye— 
‘Last week ....{1.08%] .98 | .95% 
Week before 5 03% 9314) .92 
Wheat, No. 2 hard| 
Last week {1.30 [1.30 [1.3454)/1, 19% 
Week before ../1.26%/1.28 |1.32° 11.17 1, 
FEEDS 
3] 21 aT si, 
si a181s] & 
> nH S iG g 
= € S n = 
cot o — ra = 
| “}ay_ATo 
Bran— | ! | | 
Last week..../30.75)/28.00/28.25/30.00 
Week before. ./30.75 27.75! 27.88|30.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week....|¢ 31.2 25|28.75'35.00 
Week before..|! 35.00 
Hominy feed— | | 
./33.00 
before. .|: - 133.00 
Linseed meal | | | 
io; pj— | | 
Last week..../48.25)...../46.75! 
Week before. .|48.25!.....} 46.75) | 
Cottonseed meal { | 
(41 per cent)! | | 
Last week....{46. 00) | } 
Week before. .|45.30 | | 
Tankage— | | 1 { 
Last Week..<sclses-< |70.00).....|70.00] 75,00 
Week before..|..... |70.00)..... 70.00'65.00 
Gluten— | | | 
LMSt WGK. ccshvcss liécbelencae PS a 
Week BelOre.. «lees cstecccchesevelesncestaaete 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids eorn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is $94 
light native cow hides at Chicago 211 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18. 30, 
and cotton at New York 19.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 704c 
for new, oats.41%4c, wheat $1.10. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
November were 11,784,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 9,845,000 pounds for the week 
before and 9,013,000 pounds for the same 
week last vear. Exports, of pork for the 
second week in November were 4,665,000 
pounds, as compared bid By 5,811,000 pounds 
the week before and 8,155,000 ‘pounds for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week in 
November were 8,369,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 8,675,900 bushels the week be- 
fore and 5,881,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in November were 96,000 bushels, as 
compareti with 60,000 bushels for the 
week before and 46,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the second week in November were 127,000 
bushels, as compared with 180,000 bushels 
for the week before and 19,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





e * . 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices are 77 per cent of the ten- 

year average, as contrasted with 128 per 
cent for fat cattle, 82 per cent for sheep 
and 100 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
eceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten- -year 





| frost, 





September 30 to Oct. 6.. 7 


COetoner F tO Bs .ceccas cs 7 
October: 14 10 FO onsccscss 9 


October 21 to 27 ...... eee 


November 4 to 10 ...... 7 
November 11 to 17: 





y 

7 

a 

2 Tif 

October 28 to Nov. 3.... 63 84! 19) 
193 

10 


5 9] 
0 90 


2| 95 





1) 95 


a. 97 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattl 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat bee 

tSheep and lamb receipts ar 





e and shea 


f steers, 
e€ combined) 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








J 
1927! 1926) 1925, 1924 











November 11 ....... 9.00 TLSONT. 40) 9.9 
November 12 oo6sésee | 9.00/11.50/11.40) 9.% 
November 14 ........ | 8.95/11.80/11.50! 87% 
November 15 ..cseoss } 9.05/11.45/15.45) 87 
November 16 ........| 9.15/11.45/11.35) 89 
November 17 ........ | 9.10]11.35111.25| 94 

MULCH BERRIES AFTER FREEZE 


Gather mulch now to apply 
first hard free 
of the Missour 


berry beds after the 
counsels T. J. Talbert, 
College of Agriculture. It te 
vent soil heaving with 


on straw 


nds to pra 


injury to plar 


during the winter, keeps the soil cool an 


damp during the 
keeps ripe fruit clean 
For these reasons, mulching 
able practice in Missouri. 
Wheat straw is best, but i 


growing 


season, and 
at harvest time 


is a profit 


t should ba 


clean and free from wheat and weed seed 


interfere seriously 
Rye straw, 


that may 
tural operations. 


with cul 
hay, leave 


and other materials are often used, buf 


are generally not as satisfacto 
Ozark fields where the soil is 
covered with stones, no stra 
used, but the stones appear 
mulching effect. 


ry. In magy 
seanty an 
w mulch i 
to have 


A mulch should be spread in the fall 


early 
occurring generally in Decemb 
that is two or three inches 
settling is effective. 
raked lightly from the center 
toward the middle 
the spring just 


The mule 


winter after the first hard freez 


er. A mule 
deep aft 
h should & 
of the ro¥ 


of the rows early i 
before growth starts. | 


the mulch is left on the rows too long 


the time of ripening may «be 


week or more. In locations 


however, 


delaved 
subject 


he suggests that the mul 


may be used to delay the blossoming tit 
but if left on too long the new grov 


will be 


tender and when uncovered wi 


be more likely to injury by cold weathem 





ALBERTA CATTLE TOP CHICAGO 


MARKET 
Forty-one head of 


set a new figure on that mar 


class of cattle 
exceeding the previous high 
cents. Good prices on the Am 
kets have attracted 


the past few months. 


during the seas ; 
steers sold at $14.65 per hundred poum 


large shipments 4 
cattle from the western provinces duril 


Alberta grass-fin 
ished steers shipped to Chicago recent} 


ket for thi 
on. The 


price by % 
erican m 
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es Ear, Husk,Cob of snap- 
bed, wet or, frozen 
. calves. Folder Free 
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Box 66 







FEED COB, CORN AND 


The Bloom Ear Corn Slicer and Cob C: 
will double the value of your wong) thea 


Value 
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southeastern—Washington County, Nov. 
4—Fall plowing about completed anu 
corn gathering in progress. Corn seems 
+) be of good quality. The yield is low. 
orn at sales 70 to 75 cents, as of January 

1928. Fall pastures are good. Some 
-attle coming into the neighborhod; not 
the usual number, however. Spring pigs 
are going to market. Hog prices are not 
satisfactory. After a month of fine 
weather we have had a good deal of rain 
for the past week. Morning temperatures 
for past week have ranged from 21 to 64. 

1. J. MeConnell. 

Western—Ida County, Nov. 18—Corn 
pusking is the order of the day. Some 
are pretty well along, but as a whole not 
ever one-third is in the crib yet. This 

nappy weather has dried out the corn a 
good deal, sO much so that only a very 
small per cent of it has to be sorted out. 
the quality is good, being very free of 
tten ears. We are sorry to report in at 
east two instances that have come to our 
notice of stockers and feeders dying from 
shipping fever; in both cases the per cent 
of loss Was very heavy.—John Preston. 
Southeastern—Lee County, Nov. 15—Al- 
tho we had some good corn weather in Oc- 
tober, most of it is still not fit to crib; 
too much of it soft, so but few have 
susked more than for feeding, and we are 
noping for more good weather and no 
snow, as all the poorest corn is down flat 
end it means a real backache to get it. 
Old corn is still being shipped in; three 
ears here today, at 88 and 99 cents per 
bushel. It surely is hard on the cash 
renters. More fall wheat has been sown 
than for several years, and it looks good. 
| never saw more fall plowing done.—F. 
H. Krebill. 

South-Central—Madison County, Nov. 18 
The weather is fine, but cold; the ther- 
mometer was 8 above at-sun-up. Roads 

fine. Some farmers are done husk- 
ing corn, while it will take others a week 
or more to finish. Some corn is good and 

f good quality, while others report theirs 
poor and of poor quality. We are having 
t very dry again. Water is getting very 
low in wells again and some are digging 
for water. Corn is selling around 75 cents, 
but not much changing hands. Public 
sales are very few this fall and very few 
farms are changing hands except at forced 
sales. Stock of all kinds doing well and 
selling high. Eggs 38 cents, hens 18 cents, 
butter 35 cents, hogs around 19 cents.— 
Cc. J. Young. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Nov. 16—Corn 
husking is progressing well. A few have 
finished. Yield is below average and 
co erable chaffy corn. Some fall plow- 
being done. Weather has been fa- 










vorable for all farm work for several 
weelis, Few farm sales held yet, but 
mi are advertised. Considerable of 


Thanksgiving poultry is going to mar- 


ket at fair prices. Hog prices lower daily. 
Cattle scarce and high. Milk cows bring 
very high prices.—Fred Schepers. 

Southern—Union County, Nov. 18—The 
farmers are busy husking corn. Yield 
as a whole seems to be slightly below 


that of last year, but the quality is just 
as good if not better. The weather for 
the most part has been ideal for gathering 
the crop. The demand for feeder cattle 
was never better. All livestock healthy. 
Several wells have been pumped dry. The 
— are dry but very rough.—Vernon 
tay. 

Southern—Page County, Nov. 18—Our 
first real freeze came last week, and corn 
is now dry enough to crib; quality is ex- 
cellent but yield not so good as expected. 
About the usual amount of wheat sown, 
and looks fine, but ground is very dry. 
Stock all healthy and weather the finest 
ever. More fall plowing than usual this 
year.—W. O. Kenagy. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, Nov. 14— 
The weather has been very nice the past 
three or four weeks. Corn husking is well 
under way. Corn averages about 30 bush- 
els per acre and is of very poor quality. 
There is a big acreage of wheat sown, 
which looks fine. Lots of hogs on feed 
but not many ready to go. There are very 
few cattle on feed in this locality. Eggs 
are 43 cents, cream 46 cents, old corn 80 
cents per bushel.—Robert Fletcher. 

Central—Hardin County, Nov. 18—The 
Weather is not the best for corn picking, 
but teams are in the field whenever pos- 
sible: 50 to 60 per cent out. Quality best 
in two or three years. Stock generally 
healthy, with some cases of flu among 


hogs. Stock cattle high and are being 
Picked up by shippers. No snow, and the 
fround is getting hard. Coldest this 


morning of the season. Poultry going to 
market for holiday trade.—A. R. Calkins. 

Western—Guthrie County, Nov. 18— 
Corn husking is better than half done; 


yield is turning out to be average for this 


locality, and of good quality. Quite a few 
have lost a lot of hogs from other dis- 
fases than cholera. Cream has dropped 
*gain to 44 cents from 47 cents. Oats are 
Staying around 40 cents. No stormy 


Weather to speak of, which has left the 
toads in good condition.—C. H. Taylor. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Nov. 18— 
Weather cold and cloudy; zero this morn- 
mg, but warming up, and wind in the 
South. Bad weather has delayed the corn 
Picking, but every one is taking advun- 





tage of the good days. Corn tough to 
pick and yielding from 30 to 40 bushels 
per acre. Lots of hogs sick with the flu 
and some dying. Feeding stock going into 
dry lots in good shape. Cream 47 cents, 
eges 35 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 
Southeastern—Louisa County, Nov. 18— 
Our ideal weather of several weeks seems 
to have disappeared, and for the past 
week we have had ustery weather and 
some rain. Temperature 16 this morn- 
ing; some plowing yet this week; more 
fall plowing done than usual. Corn husk- 
ing under way; yields run from very light 
to good. Corn on sod ground usually good, 
but on old ground light and disappoint- 
ing; but quality much better than last 
year. Many farmers will be out of corn 
by January 1. Looks as tho the supply for 
next year will have to be shipped in from 
the west. Quite a few stock cattle have 
been shipped in. Fat cattle bringing good 
prices. Hogs not yet recovering from the 
slump in prices. Some hogs are having 
the flu. Not as many fall pigs as usual. 
Some farm sales of late, and indications 
now point to an unusual amount of mov- 
ing next spring.—C. L. Duncan. 
Southern—Davis County, Nov. 18—With 
the exception of one light rain, the weath- 
er has been dry for six weeks—what is 
needed to dry out corn. Corn picking is 
now in full swing. Corn not making the 
yield, but the quality is fair and almost 
entirely free from ear worm and rotten 


corn. The usual amount of fall plowing 
done. Stock going into winter in goo@ 
shape, with plenty of roughness ahead. 
Sheep and cattle selling well at farm 
sales. Horses and hogs draggy. About 
the usual amount of hogs on feed. Lots 


of poultry raised in this county, 17 and 
18 cents per pound, eggs 40 cents, cream 
47 cents. Health of people generally good. 
Roads good.—W. H. Kline. 





ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Vermilion County, Nov. 16— 
We are having wet weather, stopping corn 
picking; several have not started to pick 
corn yet. <A few stalk fields opened for 
pasture. Some are cutting corn and some 


are shredding. Corn is down badly. Pay- 
ing 6 to 7 cents for picking. Not much 
clover left for next year. Wheat looks 


fair. Milk cows selling up to $150 each. 
Good horses high and searee. Looks like 
it will snow today. Is getting colder.— 


Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Nov. 18 
—Corn husking is the order of the day. 
Most of our corn will grade No. 2, and the 
average yield for Andrew county is esti- 
mated at 40 bushels per acre. Wheat is 
leoking fine, and lots of fall plowing is 
done. The bulk of the spring pigs have 
gone to market, and I look for higher hogs 
soon. Some sick hogs in the northeastern 
part of the county. Not many cattle on 
feed. Wheat $1.39, corn 65 to 75 cents, oats 
45 to 50 cents, hay $7 to $12, fat hogs $8 
to $9, hens and springs 18 cents, eggs 37 


cents, cream 44 cents. Snowing a little 
this morning.—J. W. Griggs. 
Certral—Moniteau County, Nov. 18— 


A good rain on the 15th. Corn gathering 
in full swing. Yield good. A lot of fall 
plowing will be done. Livestock doing 
well. Rough feed plentiful. 2astures 
good. Wheat looks good; acreage large. 
Practically no farm sales. Bran $1.60, 
shorts $2, tankage $3.85. Corn selling at 
around 75 cents.—Wesley Kiesling. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Nov. 14 
—Wheat needing rain badly; some fields 
turning yellow for lack of moisture, espe- 
cially on sandy land. Corn picking going 
forward slowly. Some have had trouble 
with early husked corn heating in the 
crib. Every one getting ready for win- 
ter. Eggs are scarce and worth 34 cents. 
Cows giving less milk, as they change to 
dry feed. Hog and sheep prices are lower 
than in October.—Charles M. Turner. 


INDIANA 

Northern—St. Joseph County, Nov. 14— 
Cold wave passed. Warm and rainy to- 
day. Wheat looks fair to good. Frost 
held off well. Corn is being cribbed. Help 
searce and high. Potatoes were a fair 
crop, $1.10 to $1.40 per bushel. Turnips 
80 cents, cabbage 50 cents a dozen, eggs 
scarce at 47 cents, butter 50 cents, hay $12 
to $16 per ton, corn 80 cents, oats 47 
cents. Very few hogs on fed, about 10 
eents. Cattle high; milk cows at sales 
$100 to $150. Horses low and farming tools 
also.—A. 2. Byers. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Nov. 18— 
Six inches of snow on the 14th; sub-zero 
weather last night. Looks like more snow 
this morning. One-fourth to one-third 
of the corn still in the fields. This has 
been the poorest crop year since 1919. This 
combined with the low grain and hog 
prices, is not very encouraging. One bank 
in the county closed this fall. Our coun- 
try towns seem to be feeling the farm 
depression harder than ever. The chain 
stores are hitting the small town business 
very hard. No. 4 yellow corn 65 cents, No 
4 oats 37 cents.—Chas. H. Carlson. 





Central—Renville County, Nov. 18— 
Snow, cold and winter came before fall 
work was completed. Some corn yet to 
husk and considerable corn in shock to 
shred or haul in for feeding. Corn crop 
fair to good; averages from 30 to 40 bush- 
els. Fall work, aside from corn, well fin- 
ished. Feed plentiful and cheap. Only a 
small part of spring crop of pigs sold be- 
fore big drop in prices. Some cholera, 
but checked by vaccination. Fall pig 


crop up to average. Many public sales 
past three months. Some quitting be-. 
cause discouraged with farming; others 


compelled to sell out because of financial 
conditions.—F. E. Knock. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














Now that the cold weather has arrived, 
the alloeations of wave lengths py the 
Federal Radio Commission are meeting 
with severe tests and also a great deal 
of severe criticism. The only conclusion 
that can be arrived at logically is that 
there are too many stations on the air. 
That conclusion is reached by the very 
simple process of turning on a radio. set 
and listening to the resultant whistles and 
squeals. The cold weather certainly al- 
lows greater distances to be reached, but 
it brings with it the disadvantage of let- 
ting us hear too much from that distance. 

When it was hard to get distant sta- 
tions on account of warm weather, the 
nearby stations in some came in 
without interference. Now that distant 
stations come in more easily, the result 
is interference where there previously was 
none. It is rather a discouraging situa- 
tion. Month’ after month changes are an- 
nounced. A hundred stations have their 
waves altered, their power increased or 
diminished, and the chief result of such 
changes so far has been to take interfer- 
ence from some part of the dials only to 
bring it back in some other part. 

There are too many stations on the air. 
There is room only for a certain number. 
At present the plan seems to be to find a 
means whereby the ether can be crowded 
beyond the acknowledged limit. The ether 
éan not be so crowded if the public ex- 
pects to get any satisfaction from its in- 
vestment in radio sets. When it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that stations 
must go off the air, or at least go off the 
cir for a considerable art of the time, 
then it may be possible for the public to 
get good radio from a certain number of 
stations broadeasting at the same time. 
Changes may be made, all kinds of plans 
may be made, but no real relief from the 
congestion can be obtained until it is 
admitted by the authorities that there are 
more broadcasting stations than there 
should be. 

When I started to write this column, I 
was feeling lovely, and was wearing my 
sweetest smile and disposition. Since 
reading a few letters I have become 
soured. The first letter I read came from 
Viborg, S. D. The writer challenges me 
to mention one single station heard in his 
vicinity which has been improved since 
June 15. There are lots more among my 
correspondents who express the same 
views, only more forcefully. 

After which, let’s have some radio. 

First let me remind readers that KOTL, 
Council Bluffs, is among the stations to 
be changed December 1. On and after 
that date, it will share time with KFAB, 
Lincoln, and will increase its ower to 
five thousand watts. That is good news 
as both those stations put out good pro- 
grams and their disteners will be glad to 
hear of the improvement. The Mona 
Motor Oil Twins have been doing great 
work in the east, and have been making 
records for the Columbia. This afternoon 
from 2:00 until 4:00, KOIL came in better 
than I have ever heard it since June 15, 
and gave us a real treat with a concert 
broadcast over the Columbia chain. 

At noon Roxy’s Stroll was broadcast, 
but the music was too solemn and serious 
for me, so I tuned it out. In the morning, 
we all listened to WOW, WOI and WHO, 
and this evening as I write the orchestra 
at the Capitol Theater, New York, is en- 
tertaining us. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine,, ac- 
cording to newspapers, has asked the Ra- 
dio Commission to allow nothing to inter- 
fere with the time and wave lengths of 
agricultural college stations. Those sta- 
tions are maintained at great exense, and 
it is only natural that they should re- 
ceive consideration. 

WOC has become a constant visitor 
again and a very welcome visitor. The 
Sunday noon concert for’old folks is still 
the most popular feature broadcast from 
that station, and it is a treat to be able 
to get it clearly. 

KWKEH still comes in with wonderful 
power. Somebody from Des Moines has 
just wired that station, asking for the 
Iowa Corn Song. How KWKH manages 
to cover so much territory with only a 
thousand watts is a mystery to many list- 
eners, but as Henderson says, ‘“‘We know 
how.” x 

There is not much radio in this column, 
is there? There are so many proposed 
changes that it is impossible to say where 
our favorite stations may be next week. 
December 1 will see all kinds of changes, 
so the best we listeners can de is just sit 
tight and hope for better things. We get 


cases 


some 








a lot of good radio as it is, but it cer- 
tainly can be improved. 

Radiophan signs off with an emphatic 
repetition of the remark: ‘‘There are too 
many stations on the air.” 


Crossbred Hogs Make Fast Gain 


(Continued from page 8) 
more per acre than the Reid corn, but it 
produced only slightly more pork per acre 
than the Reid. While the net result was 





slightly in faver of the hyowrid, it seems 
that it took more pounds of the. hybrid 


corn to make a pound of gain than it did 
of the Reid corn. Whether it was be- 
cause the hybrid kernels were flintier or 
because the hybrid Stalks were stiffer and 
harder for the hogs to break over, Pro- 
fessor Evvard did not say. It would be 
interesting in the future to conduct some 
feeding tests with different types of corn 
in the dry lot, where it is possible to con- 
trol all the conditions a little more defi- 
nitely. It may be that the folks who have 
paid the most attention to corn breeding 
have laid too much emphasis on a hard, 
shiny kernel. If it is possible to develon 
a soft, starchy kernel and at the same 
time not have corn which is susceptible 
to rot, mold and disease, perhaps better 
feeding results can be had with hogs. 
This is a point into which no experiment 
station has yet inquired sufficiently. 

Professor Evvard gave an 
talk on the use of cod liver ot! and ultra- 
violet light in the raising of fall pigs. 
From this experiment, it would seem that 
a teaspoonful ef steam rendered cod liver 
oil fed daily will make fall gain 
slightly faster and at Jess cost per hun- 
dred pounds of gain. The difference is 
not great but it is worth while. 

The ultra-violet licht obtained by means 
of a special electric machine, produced 
exceedingly economical gains if the cost 
of the electricity and machine were not 
figured in. In fact, the electricity saved 
about 30 pounds of feed in producing 100 
pounds of gain. 

Those of our readers who couldn't get 


pigs 


to Ames for Swine Day should send to 
Professor Fvvard for Lenflets 120, 121 and 
24. This literature contains most of the 


information 
Professor Evvard 


was given out. 

spent about two hours 
answering questions. A lot of people 
seemed to want to know about hog flu, 
and this was one question which Professor 





Evvard couldn’t answer very definitely, 
altho he seemed to think that it helped 
considerably to guard against flu if the 
bowels of the pigs could be kent onen 
He thought a little Glaubers salts in the 
mineral mixture might help. 

The thousand farmers who attended 


the meeting seemed to enjoy 
greatly. 


themselveg 





INDIANA FARMERS VIS!IT CORN 
BORER AREAS 

Returning delegations of Indiana farm- 
ers who are visiting the 
gions of Canada and Michigan 
bring the unanimous conviction that the 
menace of the corn borer to American 
corn and livestock farming can hardly be 
overestimated. 

With the concluding trips to be made 
from the northern part of Indiana, over 
400 farmers will have viewed the devas- 
tated fields near —Detroit, on the tours 
organized by the state authorities and the 
county agricultural agents. These men 
are returning to Indiana prepared to urge 
in emphatic terms the need of concerted 
action by the farmers to “clean up” their 
corn fields and prepare to fight the borer 
without cessation. 

Investigations this fall indicate that 
where thoro clean-up methods were fol- 
lowed in the Canadian and Michigan fields 
the number-of borers has been reduced 
this season. It will not be possible to 
wipe out the corn pest, but rigid observa- 
tion of the control measures seems to be 
the most effective check to its spread and 
increase. 

Favorable fall weather the last few 
weeks has resulted in the husking of many 
fields of corn, and plowing under of stalks 
is now going on thru much of the infested 
area in Indiana. This will greatly reduce 
the work to be done next spring, to com- 
plete the clean-up before May 1. 
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Motherly Old Lady, to Small Boy: ‘My 
dear, does your mother know you smoke?” 

Small Boy (coldly): “Madam, does your 
husband know you speak to strange 
men?” 


















ATTENTION 
CORN HUSKERS 


When your hands or fin- 
gers crack open, or are cut, 
pMch the parts together 
and plaster with 


WAKEFIELD’S 
HEALING (STICK) SALVE 
It hardens and makes a 
waterproof, dir t- 
proof, healing plas- 
ter without a band- 
age. very good 
druggist sells it or 
we mail it postpaid 

for 25c. 





interesting . 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 





Readers Market... 


Look for what youneed . 
Sell what you wish through these columns — 
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FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WISCONSIN 





No. Words No. Insertions 




















1 3 4 

20 ; : 4. a 

21 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6. 

22 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 . 

23° 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 

24 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 v 
BP peccsccvccceccses Bee 1 See 4 6.00 | 5.00 
DD. pcovcedeccevecesl ee 1 Sas | Bae 1 Bee 
BT cascsecavcecessel Bae | G.an | Bas 1-808 
Be v0008 covcccnsece| Bean | 4.48.1 6.73 | 3,98 
29 bs segsdeeo. 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
ae ‘ 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 
No advertisement for less th 60 


an $1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 
and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 




















satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds. Dog sup- 


plies and medicine. Hunting, camping, 
fishing supplies, guns, collars, horns. Cat- 
alog. Kashaskennels, S. W. 111, lesesiek, 
Illinois. 











w PPP DS PDIAPRAL PD AALAAAS 
DAIRY Farm, 240 acres, adjoining city ot 

3,000, in best dairy section of northern 
Wisconsin; level surface, good soil, 140 
acres under plow, 50 acres clover and al- 
falfa, good stream of spring water flows 
thru pasture; 8&-room house, basement 
barn, concrete floors, hen house and oth- 
er buildings situated in fine oak grove 
overlooking entire farm as well as city. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Will sac- 
rifice to close an estate; $75 per acre. 
Mortgage, $7,500, ten years, 5 per cent; 
balance part cash and easy terms. Ad- 
dress J, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


eda ee E _, arate 
REGISTERED Jersey bull calf, 4 months; 


show calf; heavy producing ancestry. 
S. H. Wood, 226 W. 5ist St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 

MILKING Shorthorns; bull calves for sale 

at all times at bargain prices. Sig 
Otdoerfer, Route 3, Strawberry Point, Ia. 

CHESTER WHITES 

CHESTER White spring and fall boars, 

sired by Big Rival, son of iant’s 
Rival, a National grand champion. W. J 
Kilpatrick, Randolph, Iowa. 











ROCK PHOSPHATE 
POOR clover and alfalfa stands often point 
to a phosphorus deficiency. Hay yield 
can usually be doubled by application of 
Four-Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate, 
which is the economic source of phospho- 
rus. Write for more information. Thom- 
son Phosphate Co., 1025 Home Insurance 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 














Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. . 
DAIRY Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan"’; 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 











cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free liter- 
ature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








GERMAN Police, farm raised, all gray, | FOR SALE by owner, improved farms ac- 
pedigreed puppies, related to Strong- quired by foreclosure, in eastern North 

heart. A pal and a real protector. Prices | and South Dakota and western Minnesota. 

reasonable. H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, | Write for list. John F. Larson, 115 South 

Iowa. Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

COLLIE pups; real beauties; smart, will- Wallaces’” Farmer classified ads put 
ing workers from gritty heelers.. Also | you in touch with a market for farm 

two bred females. Prices right. H. W. land that can be reached in no other way. 


Felten, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

PEDIGREED Collie pups from real heel- 
ers, all pure white, best breeding; will 

ship on approval; 2% months old; price, 

$12. Percy Peterson, Callender, lowa. 

ENGLISH Shepherd male pups; price, $5; 
from real heel driving stock. Stamp for 

reply. Louis Rickers, Breda, lowa. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 




















HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer's son to sell 
staple line of household necessities to 
rural trade. Experience unnecessary. We 
furnish capital; you furnish labor. Good 
profits. If interested in business of your 











own, write for particulars. Harry Shipe, 
818 South Tenth St., W., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 





IN THD San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


COLORADO 








$1;500 WILL buy 320 acres northwestern 
Colorado land; house, two miles fence 
clear title. care of ‘allaces’ 


Box 
Farmer. ‘ 





GEORGIA 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 
KANSAS 
WESTPRN Kansas cattle and alfalfa 
ranch for sale, 6,700 acres; sheet water, 
fourteen feet; can be subdivided. C. A. 
Lane, Owner; Box 128, Baldwin, Kan. 
NEBRASKA 























GOOD 166-acre bottom farm for sale, . with 

moderate improvements; price, $85 per 
acre. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb. 

MISSISSIPPI r 

SOUTHERN Farms for Sale—One hour's 

drive out of Memphis, on the Bankhead 


great Florida-Northwest 
$45 ner acre. One farm 
Both nicely 


highway, the 
automobile route, 
of 999 acres and one of 290. 
suited for dairying and general stock 
raising. Soil rolling upland and alluvial 
creek bottom. Drainage channel recently 
put thru bottom lands. About 350 acres 
of this alluvial land on one farm and 100 
on other. There is no better cotton land 
in Mississippi than these *two bettom 





plots. Ample firwood for all needs and 
some commercial timber on each place. 
Water supply good. Good school advan- 
tages. Also 35 acres just outside city 
limits of Memphis, $199 per acre. This 
place nicely suited for poultry raising. 
Write to Albert Myers, Byhalia, Miss. 
WISCONSIN 
PARAL MAR RARADS 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 


clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. sy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country; steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. 
F-27, Winona, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 








HAMPSHIRES 
CHOICE boars, well grown, from large, 
vigorous litters; popular bloodlines; im- 
mune, Write for complete description. 
Orben Schoff, Lost Nation, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND China boar, Sunbeam and Great 
Sensation breeding; well built and heavy 
boned; age 20 months. C. P. Houtsma, 
Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINA boars, $35; weight, 200 
to 250. Armistice and Pathfinder breed- 
ing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ed Grace, 
Bernard, Iowa. 

















SHEEP 

RBGISTERBD Shropshire 

yearlings; heavy boned, well fleeced; 
also spring rams, very choice; price, $20 
to $25. Also bred ewes. Percy Peterson, 
Callender, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR SALE—Cattle and shep; 60 head of 

Hereford steer calves, well marked, 
show their breeding, weight around 450; 
90 head of Hereford yearling steers, well 





rams; _ choice 








marked and show breeding; 114 good 
breeding ewes will sell sae For par- 
ticulars, write or wire, W. Channel, 
Douds, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SHND name, address on postcard. Free 

introductory copy Salesology Magazine; 
contains 1,000 money-making opportuni- 
ties offered by big, reliable firms; no ob- 
ligation. Salesology Magazine, Desk B-267, 
500 No. Dearborn, Chicago. 


COMFORT HOUSES 








POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


JERSEY GIANTS 
FOR SALE—Full-blood Jersey Giant cock- 
erels, $3.75 each. Richard Baird, Red- 
ding, Iowa. 











LEGHORNS 
PUREBRED White Leghorn yearling 
hens, large, fine condition; $12 per doz- 
en; fifty, $48. J. T. Eness & Son, Gilbert, 








Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn cockerels; Barron or 
Hollywood strains, from egg record 


flocks; $1.00-$1.50; reduction on numbers, 
Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
PURE Tancred, choice S. C. White Leg- 

horn cockerels; from trap-nested stock; 
over 250 eggs; prices réasonable. Arthur 
McCabe, Allerton, Iowa. 


MINORCAS 


S. C. WHITE Minorca Me vgg <7 good qual- 
ity; early June hatched $15 per dozen. 
Mrs. Hugh Lesan, Kellerton, Iowa. 


ORPINGTONS 


WHITE Orpington cockerels from pn 

to-lay flock; also show birds; $1.50, $3. 
$5.00; reduction on numbers. Mrs. saitis 
Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


DARK Barred Rock cockerels; Holter- 
man’s Aristocrats; flock, Iowa certified; 























diarrhea tested; trap-nested six years; 
records to 277; won sweepstakes over all 
heavy breeds at Iowa State Fair, produc- 
tion class; $5 up. Mrs. E. L. uring, 


Gowrie, Iowa. 





BROODBER houses $55 and up, hog houses 

$45 and up; best on the market. Write 
for folders and prices. Holger Lindholm, 
Audubon, Towa. 


____. EDUCATION 











MALTESE strain Barred Rocks; high egg 

production and exhibition bred; large, 
thrifty cockerels; light and dark; also 
dark hens. Mrs. W. B. Popham, Route 5, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 





WRITE for particulars how to work your 

way thru business college. Hoffmann’s 
Milwaukee (“Earn While You Learn 
School’), 517-525 Wells Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


THOMPSON'S Ringlet Barred Rock 

strain; dark T. B. tested stock; winners 
and layers; standard weights; satisfac- 
tion; $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. Mrs. Alvin Win- 
dom, Nodaway, Iowa. 





FILM DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
FIRST film developed and six Bonnie bor- 
der prints, 25 cents. We pay return 
poten. Interocean Photo Co., Litch- 
1eid, 5 








HONEY 





IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE—120 Hereford stocker 
feeding steers, that I have 
my pastures past summer. 
Fraseur, Tipton, Iowa. 
ee EONS . 
FOR SALE “High grade Holstein. Cows 
earload lots or less, at 


and heifers, in 
reasonable rices: T. B. tested. FPloyd A. 
Minn. 








and 
grazed on 
Forrest 











EXTRACTED honey, clover and basswood 

blended; one 5-pound pail, $1; one 10- 
pound, $1.85; one 60-pound can, $7; post- 
here. 








WYANDOTTES 
ROSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels; 
Martin strain, from heavy producing 
flock, early hatch; price, $2. Percy Peter- 
son, Callender, Iowa. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 


WHITE Pekin ducks and drakes, $1.75- 
$2; also some for exhibition, $3-$3.50; 
high quality. Toulouse geese and gan- 




















paid. Two 60-pound cans, $11.50, A . rs 
Cloverdale Honey Co., Box 215, Rock Port, ders, $3-$3.50; trio, $9. Mrs. M. E. Wil- 
Missouri. marth, Corning, Iowa. 
FOR _SALE—Bxtracted clover honey in | WHITE Pekin drakes, very large, long 
60-lb. cans; new crop; one can, $6; i _ bodied, price $2.25; ducks, $2; satisfac- 
cans, $11.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver tion guaranteed. Percy Peterson, Cal- 
Wayne, Neb. ; lender, Iowa. 
MATTRESSES TURKEYS a 
MATTRESSES made any size. Factory FOR SALE—Purebred two-year-old tom, 


Your dollars saved and better 
Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
Peoria, III. 


prices 
quality given. 
ding Company, 





READER’S ORDER 


Gentlemen: 


epeonsaksusihguasacooees times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


wrote us: 





Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.............ccccceee words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $...........cccceeeees 


(Minimum, 20 words) 


OTHERS GET RESULTS; YOU CAN, TOO 
The Gilt Edge Dairy, of Gilman, Iowa, ran a classified ad and later 
“The ad in your paper brought quick results. 
the heifers advertised, but two others also.” 
It costs only 8 cents a word to advertise to more than 112,000 readers 
through the columns of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FOR ADVERTISING 


We not only sold 











Bourbon Red, $12; old hens, $8 each. 
Mrs. Frank Oldfather, Arlington, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS J 

EXTRA—Special discount now in effect 
on early booked orders for Peters- c erti- 
fied chicks for delivery any time after 
January 15—early or later in hatching 
season. Sent with exceptional guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks—the real 
test of vitality. There’s no profit in dead 
chicks. More chicks raised to maturity 
mean more profit. This is“fifth season of 
our successful guarantee to live on 
Peters Certified chicks. Early booked or- 
ders assure delivery when wanted. A 
popular breeds perfected in egg-laying 
and health. We supply chicks only from 
eres own Peters-Certified flocks having 
high egg-production records. 
catalog containing facts on these unusual 
chicks—their breeding, hatching, selection 
—reports from customers, etc. Special 
discount on early booked orders for short 
time only. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Assn. Just address Peters-Poultr¥ 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
QUALITY pullets and cockerels; healthy 
stock; Leghorns, Anconas, Wyandottes, 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Reds and White Mi- 
noreas. Write us for fall prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Miller Poultry 
Yard, Hampton, Iowa 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 




















ROSE Comb White Wyandotte selected 
cockerels, $2 each. Mammoth Bronzé 
gobblers, $7.50 each. C. O. D. Alfred 
Oesterreicher, W esley, Iowa. ™ 
BUFF Leghorns, ‘choice birds, cockerels 


$1 each. Also big, gray Toulouse geese 
three geese and one gander, all old. 
each. This only ad. Lin Stowater, Paul 
lina, Iowa. 





Write for : 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, November 25, 1927 


(33) 1557 
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SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From ig So Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
cusetane tabee Satine, Brown & Co, 
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Old Mrs. Possum’s Big Pocket 


Since Unc’ Billy’s family has arrived, he 

js kept busy finding food for them. The 
result is that eggs become scarcer and 
garcer in Farmer Brown’s hen house. 
Farmer Brown’s boy suspects Unc’ Billy, 
for he had seen him there once, but does 
not understand how Unc’ Billy got in. 








The more he thought about it, the more 
pwzied Farmer Brown’s boy became. If 
Une’ Billy Possum was stealing the eggs, 
he must have a tremendous appetite te 
eat all of them. Finally he decided that 
he would go searching thru the Green 
Forest and see if he could find Uric’ Billy’s 
nome. So he shouldered his gun and 


called Bowser the Hound, and together 
they started down the Lone Little Path 
into the Green Forest. 

pretty soon Bowser the Hound began 
to sniff and sniff and sniff among the 
leaves. 

“Bow,wow!’” said Bowser the Hound. 
Then he sniffed some more, and all of a 
sudden he roared with all his. big voice: 
“Bow-wow-wow-wow-wow!”’ Off he went 
as fast as he could run. Farmer Brown’s 
poy had hard work to keep in sight of 
him. Bowser the Hound had found the 
rail of Unc’ Billy Possum. 

Now, Unc’ Billy had been off hunting 
his breakfast in one direction, while old 
Mrs. Possum, with her family in her big 
pocket, had started off in another direc- 
tion. But Une’ Billy had had hard hunt- 
ing, and he had walked and walked and 
walked all thru the Green Forest until, 
without knowing it, he had come over into 
the very part of the Green Forest where 
dd Mrs. Possum was hunting. 

When Une’ Billy heard Bowser the 
Hound coming, he hurried to the nearest 
hollow tree, and was soon safely hidden 
inside, where he chuckled to himself, as 
he heard Bowser’s big voice barking at 
the foot. 

Farmer Brown’s boy hurried up, but 
when he saw the big hollow tree, he knew 
that Unc’ Billy was safe. He sat down on 
astump to try to think of some plan to 
get Unc’ Billy out, and while he thought, 
Bowser went hunting to see what else he 
could find. Suddenly Bowser’s big voice 
rang out again, and Bowser certainly 
seemed to be very much excited. You 
see, he had run across the tracks of old 
Mrs. Possum. 

Now Mrs. Possum had someone else 
to think about besides herself, for she 
had her eight children, who had been 
playing about on the ground. When she 
heard Bowser the Hound, she knew that 
she must hurry to some place of safety, 
and the only place she could think of 
was the very same hollow tree in which 
Unc’ Billy was hiding. Of course, she 
didn’t know that Farmer Brown’s boy 
was sitting right close to the foot of it, 
and Farmer Brown’s boy didn‘t know 
that there was a Mrs. Possum in the 
Green Forest. 

Suddenly he heard a rustling in the 
bushes, then right before his eyes, up the 
hollow tree, scrambled the funniest sight 
he had ever seen. At first he could not 
make out what it was. It looked for all 
the world like a whole lot of animals 
tolled into one. He was so surprised 
that he forgot all about shooting until it 
was too late. 

What he really did see was old Mrs. 
Possum with her eight children clinging 
toher. There hadn’t been time for them 
to get into her big pocket, so some of 
them had just wrapped their tails around 
her long tail, some of them were clinging 
tightly to her back, and some of them 
were hanging on around her neck. 

It was so funny that Farmer Brown’s 
boy just sat down and laughed. Pretty 
soon his face grew sober. “I guess,” said 
he slowly, “I know now where all of my 
ees have gone to.” 

And safe in old Mrs. Possum’s big 
np eight little Possums could have 
told Farmer Brown’s boy that he guessed 
aright. 

(Next week’s story explains why Peter 

Rabbit wears a white patch.) 





RECORD ENTRIES AT INTER- 
NATIONAL 


pccord breaking entries have been re- 
ee In the individual livestock classes 
an International Livestock Exposition, 
Ms ch will be held at Chicago, November 
— December 3, according to Secretary- 
= nhager B. H. Heide. Several hundred 
_ animals will be on display at the” 
inc 'ng show than ever before, the largest 
— being in the swine and draft 
= € departments and in the junior feed- 
, Contest. When the entry books for 
carload classes and night horse show 
“4 closed, the total number is expected 
©xceed 11,500 animals. 


the 


are 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


DUROC JERSEYS 
= 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
_ 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
SHORTHORNS 


Mar. 13—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, lowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

POLLED HEREFORDS 

~~ * Ri 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sa B. O. Gammon, Secretary, Des 

a and Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, iowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work ef Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 

















Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
a late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 








Field Notes 


POLAND BOARS 

Elmer G. Olson, of Radcliffe, Iowa, has 
some good, growthy Poland China boars 
that he is pricing worth the money. Look 
up his card ad and get a letter to him, or, 
better yet, drive over and get your boar.— 
Advertising Notice. 

NEWLIN’S TAMWORTHS 


J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, reports re- 
cent sales of Tamworths to the following: 
A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa; Fox 
Chemical Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Claire & 
Eggan, Sedan, Kan.; Edw. Pribnow, Scrib- 
ner, Neb.; G. A. Arp, Oakland, Iowa; W. 
Raymond "Se leck, to be exported to South 
America; Clint Irving, Purdy, lowa; Mich- 
igan State Agricultural College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. Mr. Newlin has sold some 
very outstanding pigs this season, and no 
doubt his many buyers are pleased he is 
advertising a few boars and gilts at the 
present time, and should you be interest- 
ed in Tamworths, drop a line to him.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


ERNST BROS.’ SALE 


One of the good sales and crowds was 
witnessed at the annual sale of Spotted 
Polands held by Ernst Bros., at Marcus, 
Iowa. They sold a good offering, which 
was appreciated by the crowd, as was 
shown by their bidding. ll four head 
sold at an average of $64.25. The boars 
sired by Pathfinder’s Surprise averaged 
$161.25. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 sold for a total 
of $730.15. No. 2 was one of the outstand- 
ing pigs sold this season. Gruenewaild 
Bros., of Corsica, S. D., were the pur- 
chasers, at $395. Below is a partial list of 
buyers: No. 2, Gruenewald Bros., Corsica, 
S. D., $395; 3, L. L. Robbins, Hastings, 
Iowa, $252.50; 3, Fred Regemiller, Washta, 
Iowa, $300; 4, Annie and Katie Ernst, 
Marcus, Iowa, $235; 5, C. E. Henderson, 
Satell, Neb.; 6, A. O. Milbrandt, Buffalo 
, $82.50; 7, H. Hinkeveldy, 
Alta, Iowa, $52.50; 8, Wm. Hayes, Hub- 
bard, Neb., $72; 9, J. L. Easton, Merrill, 
Iowa, $91.50; 24, Henry C. Wiese, Holstein, 
Iowa. $73; 35, G. Macey, Allen, ‘Neb., $60: 
33, Frank Werner, Perry, Iowa, $70. 








THE DEGGINGER SALE 

Few sales have been as well attended 
the past few years as that of J. H. Deg- 
ginger, held at Albany, Mo., November 
10, and few sales have presented the of- 
fering that went thra this sale. The 
management is to be admired for parting 
with the animals they did, but they have 
im reserve one of the best herds in the 
Shorthorn breed. The offering sold at an 
average of $300. Perry O. Brown & Son, 
of Lamoni, Iowa, purchased the Village 
Augusta cow at $715. White Rosewood 
16th topped the sale at $850, going to 
Dorsey Jones, of Shelbyville, Ind. Below 
is a list of buyers: 


BULLS 
1—Hichland Farms, Sharpsburg, IIl. or 
2—J. L. MeMurry,. Corydon, fowa. 475 


8—C. R. Fields, Pleasanton, Mo..... 160 









4—Ike Mellette, Craig, Neb.......... 569 
5—Praisewater Bros., Graham, Mo... 165 
6—Lee Seate, Denver, Mo............ 130 
7—J. W. Duncan, Cameron, —_ ba ae 315 
8—Claud Brown, Clearfield, lowa r 
9—S. Duncan, Mo. 
1—J. L. Fuston, Albany, ) ee 
PEM 

aah gp Albany, 
i2—w. Forsyth & Son, Be aan 
13—Perry 0. Brown & Son, Lamoni, : 
14—Sni- A- Bar Farms, Grain dew - 
15—Harry Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa. 135 
16—Hagan Bros., Pleasanton, jowa... 110 
17—Geo. McMasters, Bedford. fewa.... 170 
——< - Cc. Baker, Hicknian Mills, 7 

man. eee ew are odenanack a'ekk heh amend 4 
20—Sni-A-Bar Farms ...........-e00+ -- 800 
21—A. O. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo...... 245 
24—Hagan Bros., Pleasanton, Iowa... 190 


25—Edellyn Farms, Wilson, Ill..... «< 
27—Dorsey Jones, Shelbyville, Ind..... 850 





SPUNG MIGIOERD Seas cccccesccsccannanen 115 
FE OSOES MOE 6.d.ac dss ckecsncsenes -- 70 
30—Eli Garns, Summerset, Iowa...... 178 
31—Ray Murphy, Albany, Mo......,. 195 
35—A. L. Fuston, New Hampton, Mo.. 159 
OE PANE ve ccc cuccccccteaccee 384 
SEIU ES EMEN docecdaeaccccccenteus 190 
39—Sni-A-Bar Farms ...... ane er - 145 


S0=—EIGTOD TRG nodcvccccecceseneces 
41—Baker Farms, Hickman Mills, Mo. 335 





FLORIDA CATTLE SHIPMENTS 
INCREASE 


This year has witnessed the largest 
movement of Florida cattle ever made 
from that state for purposes other than 
immediate slaughter, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. From 
January 1 to October 20, Florida cattle 
owners, under the supervision of federat 
inspectors, shipped a total of 1,675 cars, 
containing 70,037 head of cattle. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


A remarkable sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
prices and particulars. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
es, lowa 


Recorded Shropshires 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 2-yr. 
old Rams—i00 one and 2-yr old Ewes. Sired by 
Imported and American bred Rams. For sale in 
lots to suit purchasers. 

EK. D. Seamans, Route 2, 


SHROPSHIRE EWES—BRED 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, also a recorded Polled Shorthorn bull. 
Write us. 

Lloyd F. Jones, Winterset, lowa 


HORSES 


quem. strictly chotce young 
registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lowa 


POLAND CHINAS 


25 POLAND BOARS 


sired ¥ The Reaper, first prize junior yearling Iowa 
State Fair, 1927. Sire Play Boy, dam Miss Robber. 
Write us your sect satioraction guaranteed. 

D. J. BURNS, 


Edson’s Poland Boars boars sea bs 


Nigh ? awe 
Blacg Hawk by Index, Lakeside Lane by Lib- 
erator, and Tecumseh by The Genie. Immune. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. L. EDSON, Sterm Lake, Iowa 


Your Choice of These for $35.00 


Good growthy Poland China spring boars sired by 
—Redeemer (the Stewart boar), Citation, The Iseue, 
Revenue Leader and Income. All immune and 
ready for service. 

ELMER G.OLSON, Rt. 2, Radcliffe, lowa 


15 Poland ChinaBoars *2{¢t*prectize 


able, Write for particulars. Crates furnished F. 0. 
B. West Branch. O. Wilson Cope, West Branch, Ie. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


NNNELUL’S choice Spotted Polands ¢ell- 

/ ing privately, boars by Wild Wood Sport, Strong- 

heart, The Ontcross, Greater Boy. Big, rugged, 

growthy boars, with extra good type and quality. The 

best lot we bave had to offer. Everything immmne. 
The Boars are right, we will make the price right. 

Ear!i Connell, Brooklyn, fowa 


Spotted Armistice Fs! 24 Sones 


A few from other well known boars. We BE -. 
no fal) sale, everything selling privately. Write 











Salem, lowa 









































or visit our herd. 
T. H. HAYDEN, Creston, Iowa 


Forty head of choice, 
Spotted Polands big, smooth, easy-feed- 
ing Spotted Poland Chins spring boars sired by 
Armistice Echo and Top Libersgor. Also extra 
good fall boars sired by Prosperity. Everything im- 


mune and guaranteed. 
Hampton, lewa 





Chas. J. ALLISON, 
CHESTER WHITES 


10 Fall Boars, 40 Spring Boars 
CHESTER WHITES 


Boars for the farmer or breeder, guaranteed to please. 
Priced reasonable. Write im your wants. 
W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, lowa 








STUART, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


me, HOLSTEIN: 
a | ae > Farmer’ 


iat a, ros ah 





3 monthly cash returns 
—these qualities fit Holsteins prof 


fitably into all farm programs. 
Write for literature 
Extension Service 


HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


OCMTION 








Momingside Holsteins 2 {Cc teiters ‘uy 
choice bw 

Pietje Mapiecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
e Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 

age from 60 to 70 Ibs. ef milk per day. Prices 
ral a. ‘an 


Ed. Hensink, (Sioux Co.) 





S@lospers, lewa 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
POLLED SCOTCH te beeen eee oe 


Young bulls offered. 

very Outstanding. No eo too good 

Barmpton, anda roan by oy ae ar pn = 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 
M.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suitsble to head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

S. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, la. 














HEREFORDS 


Polled Herefords 


Heifers for sale; also a few choice bulls, Herd 
numbers over 100 head. Accredited No. 154077, 
FRANK GINSBACH, Dell Rapids, 8. D. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
WITTER’S DUROCS _— head of spring boars, 
e 


very outstanding 
prospects; extra Jarge, long, heavy boned, exception- 
ally good backs, good color, smooth and best of type. 
These boars will please you. Best of breeding and 
are priced right. Write or come two miles north 
one-half east Storm Lake, Iowa. Edwin H. Witter. 


Great Colonel and Snapper 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
250 to pick from. Write us your needs, 
hey must please. 
Creston, lowa 


MUNSON DUROCS 
Am offering spring boars with size apd type, sired by 
Fancy Stilts, Jr. first prize junior Yearling at the 
Monona County Fair. He by Fancy Sti!ts the world’s 
champion. Shipped on approval. Immune. 
EK. E. MUNSON Ute, Iowa 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Weighing upward to 300 pounds; priced to sell. Write 
me your wants. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike. farrowed April 16th. Real herd boar pros- 


Dects if not used too heavy. 

Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, lowa 
50 Big, Growthy Duroc Spring Boars 
to select from, sired by Index Chief and Perfection. 
New blood for old customers and plenty of good ones 


for the most discriminating. Come or write 
B. A. Samucison & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Fa. 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by oO Stilte and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. also boars by Lucky Strike and Super 
Col. allimmune. Write or call. 
G@. A. SWENSON, 














McKee Bros. 














Dayton, lowa 


25 Big Rugged Duroc Spring Boars--15 
Fall Boars---Cholera Immune 


at farmers’ prices. Write, call or come and 


inspect the herd. 
Lioyd Pliace, Milford, lowa 


DUROCS 


FOR SALE—Good, big, husky, healthy, cholera 
immune fail and spring boars 


JOHN GRAFF, 








Write or call 
Estherville, lowa 


Twelve Boars by Fireflame 


Priced to sell. Immune and ready for heavy service. 
They are weil bodied, good footed boars. Shipped 
with a satisfaction guarantee. 
ARTIE PENCE, 





Sizournecy, lowa 
Sired by Zipper, Lucky 
25 Duroc Boars Strike and Super Sen- 


sation. Allimmune. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
AM PORTE, Center Point, lewa 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyou went feundation Hampshires, a 
herd boar or merely a boar to improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 

Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall ami 4 Boars and Sows and Gilts. Plenty of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice. Sac City, lowa. 

















TAMWORTHS 


ready for —- to suit any- 
Tamworth Boars one. Open and bred sows and 
gtits, fall and summer pigs. Priced to move promptly. 
Special offer to sow and litter clubs. 

3.3.Newlin, (+ mi.W. Jobnston) Grimes, Ia 








OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 


YORKSHIRES 





O.1L.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 lb. “Curly Boy” free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, I 





boars, . 7 
YORKSHIRE Srriett once and get choice. 
Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, iowa 
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Be Sure and 


Get This Book 


Hog Raisers! Cattle Feeders! Dairy 
Men! Here is the EVIDENCE of 
OCCO’S dependability. Don’t take 
our word for it. Send the coupon 
for this book which your neighbors 
have filled with satisfied letters on 
occo. Also tells how to make 
more monev on hogs, cattle, dairy 


cows. 
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MINERAL COMPOUND: 
: FOR HOGS + 
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«SEWN CHEE E 


OELWEIN , IOWA. 


_— 











results by thousands of successful hog raisers during the last 


(y= Mineral Compound has been fed with such satisfactory 


fourteen years that it is looked upon as the dependable mineral 
and conditioning feed. Leading hog raisers all over the state have found 
out that OCCO, with its twelve mineral and conditioning ingredients, 
gives them far more profitable results than can possibly be obtained 


with just ordinary minerals. 


Experiments at Agricultural Stations and the 


actual experience of the farmers themselves have proved that it is the 


COMPLETE mineral, like OCCO, that pays them best. 


That is why thousands of them feed OCCO Mineral Compound 


continually. They know that if a mineral is to 
produce ke best results, (1) their hogs must first 
eat it, (2) it must be palatable and easily taken up 
by the hog’s system, (3) it must contain ALL the 
minerals a hog requires for building strong bone 
frames and for faster growth and (4) it must be 
absolutely pure and of highest quality because ine 
ferior ingredients or fillers will not produce profit- 
able results. A mineral that is made to sell at a 
cheap price can not possibly give you the best re- 
turn for your money. Start feeding OCCO now. 
It has been the dependable hog mineral for four- 
teen years. Order from one of our factory 
representatives. 


It isn’t the price that counts; Results depend 
upon the Quality of the minerals in the bag, and 
the Reliability of the company that makes it! 


© OELWEIN_ CHEMICAL CO, 


OELWEIN, IOWA 
There is no substitute for 





{usta 
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Oocco 
cotile Mineral 


On May 3, Harry Haz- 

lett of West Liberty sold 

a herd of beef cattle at 

Chicago which established 

a NEW KILLING OUT 

FINISH netons at 61'4% after be- 
ing shipped to New York, 

This herd of 25 head were fed OCCO 
Cattle Mineral. They brought a net 
profit of 40c more per hundred than 
another herd, not fed on OCCO. 

OCCO Cattle Mineral is just as good 
a mineral for dairy cattle and~ beef 
cattle as OCCO Mineral Compound is 


for hogs. Dairy men and Cattle feed- 
ers! Write us at once or ask our rep- 
resentative for interesting facts about 
OCCO Cattle Mineral. It will pay you! 


























